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We are indebted to J. E. Buoomriz.p, Esq., 
of Utica, for the interesting documents which 
appear in this number of the Journal. 





This number of the Journal is devoted al- 
most exclusively to the contemplated stEam- 
BOAT Or SHIP canals, from the navigable waters 
of the Illinois river to Chicago; from Lake 
Erie to Ontario, around the Falls of Niagara ; 
and also trom Lake Ontario, at Oswego, to 
Utica and the Hudson. It is a subject of great 
national importance, as well as of individual 
interest, and we therefore take great pleasure 
in thus laying it before the public. 

The report of the Hon. C.F’. Mercer, and the 
lettersof Col. Gratior,and Gen. Duncan, willbe 
found highly interesting, and, together with the 


field notes of the Engineer, which will be4{no means detract a particle from the merit to 


published in our next number, will, as we think, 
convince the most determiied opponents ot 
the work of its entire practicability, as well 
as of the importance of its early comple- 
tion. 

The report of Narnan Roserrs, Esq., of 
his survey of the route arqund Niagara Falls, 


friends of the work have long desired, but 
which we have only recently received, together 


95! which he speaks; although of the dimensions, 


The reputation of Mr. Roberts as an En- 
igineer will be a sufficient guarantee ot the 
| practicability of the work, and also of the ap- 
|proximate cost of a canal of the dimensions ot 


we presume, he would now entertain different 
views from those of 1826. ; 
The more than realization, in the success 
of the Erie canal, of the most sanguine, and, 
as they were then termed, visionary, anticipa- 
tions of its friends, must surely satisfy every 
intelligent man that we shall need, and must 
have, at no distant day, a free and easy com- 
munication for steamboats of the largest class 
between the Hupson and the Mississtrri rivers; 
we ought therefore to make this link of it ot 
the required dimensions at.once. The locks 
should certainly be equal in size to those now 
constructing on the St. Lawrance—200 by 55, 
and 10 feet deep. 

We would call particular attention to the 
letter of J. E. B., page 728, in réply to a 
communication signed “ Brindley,” which ap- 
peared in the New-York American on the 7th 
of October last. Brindley” crossed the 
Atlantic for authority to show the impractica- 
bility of the measure, when he might, with 
one-tenth of the trouble, have found much 
higher authority at home, showing its entire 
feasibility, and the importance of an early ac- 
complishment of the work. 

Brindley is not the first, nor the only, Ame- 
rican, who forgets that his own countrymen 
have merits as well as others. We would by 


which forcigners are entitled, nor would we 
withhold from our own countrymen that 
praise to which many of them are so justly en- 
titled. With regard to the objection on ac- 
count of a want of water on the summit, we 
have received a letter assuring us that an ex- 
amination has been made which puts that 
question at rest. The supply, it is said, will 
be ample. 





At the Meeting hcld on Friday evening at the Com. 





soon to appear, and would some time since 
have been published, in pamphlet form, but for 
the absence from the city of the gentleman 


", who undertook to prepare it for the press.! 


mon Council Room the following resolution was 
adopted, in reference to the contemplated convention 
reapecting the Rail road. 


e 
ion with our fellow citizens in other parts of th 
country to cousult upon our common interets in _re- 
lation to the route of a Railroad across the peninsu- 
la cf Michigan, and to report the result of such 
consultation to a future meeting of the citizens of 
Detroit. 

The tollowing geutlemen were appointed said 
committee. Hon. J. Biddle, Col. Andrew Mack, 
General J. R. Williams, Col. Levi Cook, Colonel 
Henry Whiting, B. F.H. Witherell, E. Farmsworth, 
E. Gray, J. Norval, O. Newberrs, S. T. Mason, E. 
C. Matthews.—[{Detroit Gourier.} 





The New Orleans papers are seriously discussing 
the subject of a raijrvad from that city to Nashville. 
‘Ihe length of the road is estimated at 500 mules, 
and it is contended that it may be casily made with 
the united funds of New Orleans and the States of 
Mississiy pi and Tennessee. The distance by water, 
from New Orleans to Nashville, is twelve days; by 
ihe railroad it would be only two and a half days. 
The people of Fredericksburg and its vicinity, dt a © 
public meeting held last week, adopted the follow. 
ing among other resolutiens: 

lst. Resolved, That the scheme of a railroad 
from Fredericksburg to Guyandotte, or some other 
point on the western waters, is feasible and may be 
carried into effect, advantageously to the steckhold- 
ers and to the community. 
2d. Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed, to draft a memorial to the neat Legislature 
of Virginia, for an act of incorporation. 





Rail Roads.—lIt is stated in a late Pensacola Ga. 
zette, that a survey ot the route for a Rail Road be- 
tween that place and Columbus, has been made ; and 
that the Engineer reports the distance 220 miles,— 
straight and level beyond expectation. 





We mentioned some days since that the People’s 
Line of Railroad Cars and Stages had been estab- 
lished to run between this City and Pittsburgh in 60 
hours. The first trip has been made and was ran in 
57 hours.—{Connecticut Ilerald.] 





From the 2ist to the 31st of October, the tolls on 
the Erie Canal amounted to $75,648,26. The tolls 
collected upon all the Canals in this State for Oeto- 


ber, amount to $240,060. 





Sixty-one canal boats passed Huntingdon, Pa., 
during the week ending 3d inst. Fifteen hundred 
and eighty-four have passed that place during the 
present season. 





A project is now in preparation at Liverpoohfor 
establishing a steam: communication, with India, by 
the way of the Mediterranean. It is te cons 
two flat bottomed steamers, manufactured of i 
which, with their engines, will be transporte 
vessel to the coast of Syria, to be there landed, a 
conveyed by camels to the Euphrates, and then 
together. expedition will be under the direc- 
tion of Captain Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, 













Resolved, That a committee of twelve persons be 
appointed whose duty it shall be to attend such mee. 
ting or convention as may be appointed in connex. 





having under him an officer and twenty artillery 
men, and also a lieutenant of the Royal , with 
two mates, engineers, &c. ‘. +e 
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' the most extensive internal steamboat naviga- 






ILLINOIS SHIP CANAL. 





MICHIGAN AND 


December 30, 1833.- ” we na Spe ‘ By 
To th Cuas. F. ; dk e last route, it is thought by some wi 
< ean pow re sete “ ig ond Canale. | whom [Have conversed, would greatly diminish 


Sir: Allow me most respectfully to call your 
attention, and that of the committee of which 
ou are chairman, to the proposition submitted) 
y me on the 17th day of December, 1833, au- 
thorizing ‘‘ an inquiry into the expediency of a 
—_ by Congress of efficient aid to the State o 
linois, to enable her to construct a steamboat 
channel from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
river.” 

It can scarcely be necessary for me to urge 
the importance of an early completion of this 
gteat work to every portion of this Union, con- 
necting, as it would, more than twenty States. 

By this small improvement we should secure 


tion that now is, or perhaps ever will be, known, 
penetrating, for more than twenty-five thousand 
miles, the most fertile regions of country on the 
globe ; capable of supplying every part of chris- 
tendom with every thing necessary to make 
man independent and happy; and on whose 
lakes and rivers are seen in increasing num- 
oie the whitening sail and torrent-stemming 
at. 

Through this channel the sugar, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco of the South, the lead, coal, bread- 
stuffs, pork, beef, and other products of the 
West, would pass to the North, exehanged for 
their salt and timber, manufactures and mer- 
chandise. 

It is now estimated that there are about 315 
steamboats on the Western waters, and about 
350 schooners, smaller vessels, and steamboats 
on the lakes, the increase of which can scarcely 
be anticipated, when we see that the steamboats 
have increased from one in 1814 to 315 in 1833, 
less than twenty years, and the vessels, &c. on 
the lakes have increased almost as fast. 


The commerce carried on on the Western 
waters was estimated this year at one million 
seven hundred thousand tons, which is said to 
have been worth about one hundred and seventy 
millions of dollars ; freights have been reduced 
from five dollars to thirty-seven and a half cents 
per hundred from New-Orleans to Louisville ; 
passages and other charges have fallen in the 
Same ratio; the amount and value of the com- 
merce on the lakes can scarcely be estimated, 
except by the number of vessels engaged in 
carrying it on, and the unequajled growth and 
improvement of the whole lake country. It 
seems to me that national pride, as well as na- 
tional interest, should press on the accomplish- 
ment of this great work. 


Of its practicability there can be no doubt, 
unless the observations of more than one skilful 
engineer have been deceptive ; and it is the 
shortest and best, if not the only route for the 
union, by such a channel of these vast navigable 
waters. 


There is a reason for the immediate action o: 
Congress on this interesting subject, which I 
will respectfully suggest. A portion of the 
country on the contemplated route of this canal, 
and on both sides of the Illinois river, is rapidly 
settling ; an extensive commerce is now carried 
on with New-York, Philadelphia, and Canada, 
from Chicago, on Lake Michigan, and through 
the Illinois river, to New-Orleans, and all the 
West, which is pressing the State for an imme- 
diate construction of this work ; and I am con- 
fident that the next Legislature of Illinois will 
commence a work of some kind to connect 
these waters ; and, if left to do so with the limit- 
ed means now at her command, cannot project 
and finish a communication corresponding with 
the national utility of the position. Several 
routes for this cana! have been thought of : 

First. The route as at present designated, 
which has been surveyed and thoroughly exam- 
ined, and is known to be ticable. 

Second. The bed of the Des Plaines river. 

Third. To enter the Kankakee from fifty to 





|jtance, making a canal round the rapids, and to 


f\|ment, there are two ways of affo oy Hoss as- 









the expense of the work; and though the dis- 
tanee might be increased, that forms no great 
gbjection if steamboats could be used: these, 
however, will be points hereafter to be settled 
by the State of Illinois. According to my judg- 


sistance as would induce the State to 
finish a canal of the largest size. 
The first would be for Congress to grant the 
reserved alternate sections of land on the route 
of the canal, and extend the grant on both sides 
of the Illinois river, from the canal to its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi, with the right to se- 
lect other lands in lieu of such as have been sold 
by the United States, or which may be unfit for 
cultivation. With such aid, I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing! the opinion that the State 
will immediately commence and very soon com- 
plete the work. 

By using the lake as a feeder, a sufficient 
quantity of water can be thrown into the Illinois 
river so as to secure the passage of steamboats 
of the largest size at all seasons of the year. 
The reason for extending the grant along the 
river is, that the State may thereby be enabled 
to improve its channel and barks. The Illinois 
is one of the most beautiful rivers of the West, 
and during most of the year is navigable for the 
largest steamboats ; yet in very low water there 
are several shoals or bars, and obstructions by 
sunk timber, which should be removed. The 
current of this river is so slight, that it is in fact 
a natural eanal; and, by improving one or both 
banks, so as to make tow-paths, would be so 
used. 

I am aware that it may be supposed I am 
asking too much, and it may be said that the 
State has not yet expended the original grant. 
To such I can only say that parsimony in this 
case, as in all others of like kind, will be a fatal 
error. 

The proposed grants, if made, would of 
course be on condition that the canal should be 
as large as I have suggested ; and if they be 
not made, it is perfectly certain that the State 
will not be able to construct this, or even an 
ordinary canal, without embarrassing her re- 
sources, or contracting a heavy debt, which 
might, under all the circumstances, be consid- 
ered doubtful policy, and which the Legislature 
of the State have heretofore refused to adopt. 
As the citizens of that country are anxious for 
some communieation between the lakes and the 
Mississippi, it is much to be feared that the 
Legislature may authorize the construction ox 
a railroad, which, however valuable, would fall 
far short, in its utility, of the just expectations 
of the people, and, in point of national advan- 
tages and importance, would bear no compari- 
son with a canal of anyjkind, but especially such 
a one as I have suggested. 

With you, sir, I need not argue to prove that 
this is the most important national improve- 
ment now to be made in this country ; and the 
time has now arrived when Congress has it in 
its power to decide whether this link in the vast 
extent of inland navigation shall be on a liberal 
or on a contracted scale—shall be made prompt- 
ly or at some distant day. 

I cannot permit myself to doubt the decision, 
especially when I well know that a large por- 
tion of the very land which is asked for, unless 
a canal be made, will remain for many years, 
as millions of acres now are, valueless and un- 
saleable, on the hands of the Government, and 
that the sound policy in relation to the value 
and sale of the immense districts of land owned 
by the United States almost exclusively, thro’ 
which the canal would pass, would be to make 
the grant. 

I do not doubt that the whole grant, nay, 
three times the amount, would, on the comple- 
tion of the work, be immediately reimbursed 


egin and 





seventy-five miles above the rapids of the Illi- 
nois, #8 it is said to be naviga _— 





by the increased value and ready sale of the 
adjacent lands, a large portion of which, from 
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causes, are now nearly, if not altogether, with- 
out value. 

The other mode of accomplishing this work 
would be for. to construct it on their 
own plan, out of the treasure of the nation, and 
then cede it to the State on the same sag 
as were contained in the cession of the Cum- 
berland road to Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, which, I have no doubt, would be acce 
table to Illinois, and may be made out of the 
public treasury with the same propriety that 
the national road has been made, under the 
agreement with Virginia that one or more 
highways should be made from the Northwest 
Territory to the Atlantic. 

These suggestions are made with a view to 
secure the early accomplishment of this great 
national work, and on a scale worthy of a great 
and enterprising people, which, if finished, will, 
in a single season, and especially in case of a 
maritime war, more than pay for the cost of 
its construction to several States in the Union, 
by thecertainty and increased facilities afforded 
to their commerce. 

Among the objections which I have to a rail- 
road, especially at this point, are the following : 
The transportation would fall into the hands 
of a few monopolists. The cost, risk, and de- 
lay of transhipment, would be great; and many, 
if not most, of the articles raised in the countr 
would not bear transportation on a railroad, 
while all would upon a canal. 

If a canal should be made, such as I have 
spoken of, every man who did not desire to put 
his material into a steamboat, could use his 
own craft, his own means, and his own time; 
could go to market and return with little or no 
expense ; while the citizens of other States, en- 
gaged in carrying on a trade, could pass from 
New Orleans directly into Lake Michigan, 
without the expense of a transhipment or a 
moment’s delay; and the difference in utility, 
between a canal and railroad, is not more 
striking to my mind than that of their compar- 
ative durability and value. Experience has 
shown that cailtonds grow worse with use, re- 
quire repairing from the moment they are made, 
and last but about fifteen years; while canals 
improve every day, and last forever. 

I will not consume your time by showing the 
perfect practicability of constructing this canal, 
and at comparatively small cost ; but will refer 
you to the several surveys and reports of engi- 
neers, made under the authority of the State 
of Illinois and of the United States, which 
leave no doubt upon that subject. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

Josern Duncan. 


In the House of Representatives of the U. S., 
June 25th, 1834, Mr. Mercer, from the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, to which the sub- 
ject had been referred, made the following 


REPORT : 


The Committee on Roads and Canals, to which 
was referred the resolution of the House of 
Representatives, instructing them to inquire 
into the expediency of affording some efficient 
aid to the State of Illinois, in the construction 
of a steamboat canal from Michigan to Mli- 
nois river, report: 

: That they have given to the subject of this 
resolution all the consideration compatible with 
a due regard to the numerous topics of inquiry 
referred to them by the House. The public 
attention has long been attracted, by Darby and 
other geographers, to the facility as well as the 
importance of connecting, by a line of unin- 
terrupted navigation, the Northwestern, lakes 
with the Upper Mississippi. Two modes of 
accomplishing this desirable purpose have, been 
especially regarded: one, by Green Bay and 
the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers; the other, by 
means of Chicago creek and the river Hlinois. 

Of these routes, the latter possesses a decided 
advantage over the former, apart from the pre- 








their remoteness from highways and other 


sent condition of the population and improve- 
ments of the country to be immediately bene- 
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fitted by opening such a communication, and 
the whole of this route is comprehended within, 











the jurisdiction of a single State, one of the 
largest in territorial extent, and destined, by 
the fertility of its soil, to be one of the largest, 
in point of numbers, of the Union. The United 
States, as the actual proprietor and concurrent 
sovereign of the national domain adjacent to 
the lakes, manifested an interest in this route, 
by an act of Congress of the 30th of March, 
1822; which authorized the State of Lilinois to 
open a canal through the public lands, to con- 
nect the Illinois river with Lake Michigan. 
This act empowered the State of Illinois to 
“survey and mark the route” of such a canal, 
and, reserving from future sale, vested in that 
State ninety feet of land on each side of such 
route ‘as might be approved for that object. A 
condition was annexed to this grant, that it 
should become void, provided that the State of 
Mlinois did not survey and return tothe Trea- 
sury Department a map of the canal within 
three years from the date of the grant; or, if 
the eanal should not be completed “and suita- 
ble: for navigation,” within twelve years from 
the passing of the act. 

Believing that the contemplated canal would 
advance the price of the lands in its vicinity, 
this act “reserved from future sale, till other- 
wise ordered,” every section of the public land 
“through which the canal route might pass.” 

By a subsequent act, bearing date the 27th 
of March, 1827, Congress granted to the State 
of Illinois, to aid in the construction of this 
canal, “a quantity of land, equal to one-half 
of five sections in width,” on each side of the 
route thereof, “ reserving each alternate section 
to the United States ;” and subjected the land, 
so granted, to the disposal of the Legislature 
of Illinois, under several conditions: among 
which was, that the canal should be commeneed 
within five years, and completed ia twenty 
years, or the State should pay to the United 
States the proceeds of sale of any of the granted 
lands which she might have sold. By an act 
of the 2d of March, 1833, amendatory of the 
last, the State of Illinois is authorized to dis- 
pose of the lands before granted, for the purpose 
of making a railroad, instead of a canal, should 
such be the pleasure of that State, and the time 
for commencing and completing the canal, or 
its substitute, the railroad, is extended for five 
years, under all the obligations of the antece- 
dent acts of Congress, neither of which is ex- 
pressly repealed. 

As the resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives, which gives rise to this report, limits 
its inquiry to the expediency of constructing 
a steamboat canal, the committee are called 
upon to consider the relative advantages of 
such a canal, compared with the railway, 
which the State of Illinois has been authorized 
to make in lieu of it. 

Of the part of the communication from Fort 
Mackinac, near the head of Lake Michigan, to 
New Orleans, in length more than two thousand 
miles, to say nothing of the vast extent of the 
steamboat navigation connected with that lake 
and the various rivers of the Mississippi, the 
whole is adapted to the use of steamboats of a 
large class, except the portion between the con- 
templated harbor of Chicago, at the bottom of 
Lake Michigan, and the navigable waters of the 
river Illinois, a distance of ninety-two miles. 

Fortunately, as. has been said, this obstruc- 
tion is: entirely within the limits of a single 
State, in fixing whose extended boundaries a 
former Congress is believed to have had refer- 
ence to one of the most striking features in the 
topography of the United States ; that, at high 
water, an imperfect but continuous navigation 
has always been known to subsist between the 
river Illinois and the lower extremity of Mich- 
igan. On the wisdom and enterprise of the 


largest western State of the Union, therefore, |} 


the efforts to effect a permanent union of the 
‘lakes with the Lower Mississippi and 





complished? Shall it be by a uniform line of 
water transit, admitting the delivery of the 
one of the lake shores at the ports of the 

ississippi from the vessel which first receives 
them; or shall this produce, of every descrip- 
tion, be transferred, by the interposition of a 
railway, more than 90 miles long, from -the 
lake vessel to the road car, and thence back 
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the mouth of the Missouri will hereafter rest; 


and’ the first question which that flourishing than the interest on the sum which theirs 


again to the river boat? 

This question, of necessity, involves an in- 
quiry, which would be the cheaper line of tran- 
sit from Lake Michigan to the highest steam- 
boat navigation of the Illinois river, making 
due allowance for the expense ef transporta- 
tion; and not that alone, but the cost of storage 
and of commissions on two translations of the 
cargo, and its unavoidable exposure to deteri- 
Oration, hazard, and waste. With regard to 
certain commodities, such as coal, lime, and 
lumber, the weight of which is very great in 
proportion to their value, as well as several 
manufactures of an opposite description, such 
as of china, glass, and furniture, liable to break- 
age from frequent and rough handling, these 
transhipments merit serious consideration. 
Bituminous coal, of soft texture, however ex- 
cellent as fuel, loses, it is known, much of its 
value by being shovelled and thrown from one 
vessel into another: and boards are often split 
in the usual mode of transhipping them. Other 
commodities are liable to injury from being 
wet, as salt, sugar, and dry goods; and espe- 
cially, if transported considerable distances 
after being so. Lime, from such exposure, 
would be involved, with its accompanying 
cargo, in yet more serious danger; and would 
extend that danger to the vessel or carriage 
which contained it. The weight of sotie of 
those commodities is, moreover, liable td be 
much increased by moisture, a circumstance 
calculated to effect directly the cost of their 
transportation. But setting aside all these 
minute but important details of actual experi- 
ence, does a rational doubt any longer obscure 
the question, whether canals, and especially 
such a canal as is here contemplated, will afford 
a cheaper line of transit than a railroad, for 
the distance between Chicago and the head of 


in fulfilling the national trust thus confided to||by their slower transit. The mere interest, for 
her, is, by what, means shall this union be ac ||a few weeks, days, or hours, on the price of a 





























cargo of coal, that commodity which, more 
than any other, has contributed to swell the 
revenue of the most productive canals—or u 

a cargo of lumber, of lime, or of iron ore, com- 
nodes of similar importance in canal navi- 

ation—would pay but a very small, scarcely a 
nominal advance on the freight of any one of 
those bulky commodities. And yet, a few 
hours only, certainly less than a single day, 
wouldgbe saved in a distance of ninety miles, 
by substituting a railroad for a canal een 
the navigable waiters of the Jllinois and the 
harbor of Chicago. 

A much greater difference, it is believed, 
would be found to arise in favor of a water 
transit, when compared with that by a railroad, 
frem the superior economy of the former. 

The opinion, that, in their construction, ca- 
nals cost more than railroads, notwithstanding 
the authority of certain English writers, as 
Wood and ‘Tredgold, has been exploded in 
America by experience, the best test of truth, 
in relation to all matters of practical economy. 
Those writers, aware that the efficiency of a 
given moving power upon a well constructed 
canal, at low velocities, is at least three times 
as great as on a perfectly level railroad, 
to balance this advantage of the former over 
the latter, estimated the cost of a canal at thrice 
that of a railroad. 

It is remarkable that, while these authorities 
continue to be read and quoted, to subserve the 
same purpose in America as in Great Britain, 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad remains 
the only instance of the application of this 
mode of commercial intercommunication or 
exchange, between any of the great cities of 
that populous, rich, and flourishing ‘island. 
Except the Stockton and Darlington railroad, 
employed almost exclusively in the transporta- 
tion of coal, this road is also the only one in 
Great Britain the stock of which is above par; 
and this, too, in a money market, in which the 
legal rate of interest does not at any time ex- 
ceed four per cent. per annum. 

The length of this railroad is very little more 
than thirty miles; its cost, with its appurte- 
nances, it is seen by the last semi-annual report 





steamboat navigation on the [Illinois river, 
however perfect its construction? It is be- 
lieved not. 

A prejudice of natural origin pervaded all the 
first inquiries on this subject. The imagina- 
tion was led captive by the flying motion of a 
railroad car, impelled by one of the most pow- 
erful agents hitherto discovered by the :nge- 
nuity and subject to the control of man. And 
no one, not insensible to the peculiar character 
of the political institutions of the United 
States, who beholds the vast and yet growing 
extent of the territory which they hold in union, 
can be insensible of the value of railroads. 
They are calculated, by the rapid motion which 
they admit upon their smooth and even surface, 
to Mapas to every State many of the advanta- 
ges 0 

from the numbers or wealth of its inhabitants. 
This advantage, however, so far as its political 
effect should be regarded, is most important in 
relation to the transit between the seat of the 
General Government, and that of each of the 
several States, and between the capitals of those 


a period of public danger. # 

or the mere transit of commodities, for pur- 
eommerce which transfers the heavy agricul. 
the United States trom place to place, celerity 
of motion is far less important than: economy 
or cheapness. 












of the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad 
Company, exceeds a million of pounds sterling ; 
and the price of carriage upon it for merchan- 
dise is 10s. $d. sterling per ton; for each pas- 
senger 4s. 74d. sterling, for the distance ef 
thirty miles. 'The outlay of the company, in 
effecting this transportation, has not, in a series 
of years, been, at any time, less than 7s. 6d. 
sterling for each ton of merchandise, and 2s. 





a narrow territory, without subducting} 


reduction of the resistance of the moving boat, 


States—an advantage of incalculable value inj} 
ififty tons, and, aided by a second horse, of one 


hundred tons, on a broad and deep canal. 
poses of commerce only: and especially of that|jsame force is required for moving a boat of 
e 


tural or mineral productions of the interior of} 














0}d. sterling for each passenger. As this out- 
ny of the company comprehends no charge 
whatever for its large expenditure, it is an item 
which, in measuring the relative economy of 
carriage by railroads and canals, should be 
brought finto immediate comparison with the 
cost of transportation, or the freight only of 
the carrier, exclusive of the tolls, on a canal. 
The freight for transportation will be found 
to vary on different canals, decreasing with the 
increase of their dimensions,and the consequent 


which, under five miles per hour,is as the 
square of its velocity. 

Two men, a boy, and a horse, suffice to move 
at the rate of three miles an hour, a boat o 


The 


thirty tons, at the same speed, on the Erie canal 
lof New-York, or, if the additional horse. be 
allowed, of fifty tons. Hence the wer 
economy of large canals, when compared wit 
those of smaller dimensions. But ass 


the cost of transportation upon the Erie 





For many of these commodities will not bear 
a heavy charge upon their transportation; and 
the most valuable, if imperishable in character, 
gain no more, by an earlier arrival at market, 















as one term of the pro com , which, 
with a breadth at the surface of but forty, and 
at bottom of twenty-eight feet, has a depth of 
feet water, a cent a.ton per mile may 
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be regarded as a just measure of the freight(|that from Amsterdam to the Helder, in the King-||create a dependence, founded upon mutual inte- 
necessary to allow an ample profit to the car-|\dom of the Netherlands ; or, by allowing sufii-)rests, between the vast territory watered by the 
rier; a sum which, when compared with the||cient breadth throughout for such boats to pass|| Mississippi, with its extensive tributaries, and 
charge incurred by the Liverpool and Manches-||every where, on the long line of ninety miles, that bordering on the Lakes and the St. Law- 
ter Railroad Company, is about: one-sixth; ajjare questions which the State of Illinois must/|rence. ; bai 
fact which should forever put to rest all con-||decide, with reference to the resources which|| There would seem to be, in a position such 
troversy on this disputed topic. For the other||she may be disposed to apply to this great un-||as this, and to accomplish objects so vast, no 
terms of a comparative estimate of the economy ||dertaking. question as to which of the usual means, rail- 
of these rival modes of conveyance, the rate of|| No estimate of the cost of any canal, nor any)|road or canal, should be resorted to. The ex- 
toll or profit on them, it must be recollected,||plan for its construction, accompanied the clusive character of the first; the repeated 
that the profit of any railroad or canal, and||former survey, map, and report, of the Engineer handling of the commodities transported over 
consequently its rate of tolls, should ‘bear aj/Department, on the subject of this connexion,]||It, always attended with expense ; the complica- 
certain proportion to the cost of its éxecution, transmitted to the House of Representatives on||tion of machinery, and the consequent liabilit 


and the annual expense of its repairs, or of the 24th of May, 1832. to accident and tention, as well as the prinei- 
keeping up the capital expended on its construc- The interesting views of both, furnished to||ple of rapid decay, inseparable from the materi- 
tion. the committee by Gen. C. Gratiot, the chief of||als used in its construction, seem to offer to m 


In relation to the cost of the repairs of the||that corps, and by a Representative of the State mind objections not to be overcome. A canal, 
best railroads in use, no measure has been sup- of Illinois, in answer to letters of inquiry from||on the contrary, would afford facilities commen- 
lied by an experience exceeding that of the the chairman of this committee, are appended||surate with the great thoroughfares it would 
Siterpcot and Manchester Railroad Company. pa wie Agr p senide Bhatt : mere and — ae ete es sh ey ween 
: ; ; ithout repeated borings through the earth||upon them during the greater portion of the 

Ph, agg tetceomyey yoy ah segendbapn er to be excavated, and a careful examination or||year, or in waiting upon their shores. It would 
aditure, called the “maintenance of way,” the quality of the various materials to be re-{/be alike open to the merchant with his accu 
y which is meant the repairs of their road, at moved, in forming the trunk of the canal, as = ig pratagte of every pegine;, Sees me 
an amount, which doubled for the year, and well as am acquaintance with the quality of the|| Yellow Stone to the Sabine, from Lake Supe- 
turned into American currency, at the present||"°° and cement to be procured in the excava-||rior to Quebec, and to the humble farmer upon 
rate of exchange, fell very little short of $2,000 tion, or found in the adjacent country, for the)jits very margin, with the less valuable, though 
per mile per annum. masonry of the canal, no exact estimate can||to him equally important returns from his little 
It is too obvious to escape notice, that the be made of the cost of this work ; and so far as|/farm. Besides, nature herself seems to have 
longer a railroad is used, the greater will be the|]'*8 Plan should be regulated by its probable cost,||contemplated this mode of connection. The 
Gast of its ‘annual repairs; while the oldet this examination should precede any decision||great basin of the lakes, except at its edge, is 
s-works of a canal, the lées’ will ‘be the||°™ the former. higher than any point over which the canal will 
is anks on the sane abcount. Admitting, For the same reason, further aid from the||have to pass, and presents the appearance of a 
however, the cost of their repairs to be the WT United States, towards tne construction of this||great reservoir, specially designed to furnish in 
the only point of comparison remaining to be iuteresting communication, should be deferred||superfluous abundance the great desideratum 
settled is the relative cost of their original con- till such an examination and estimate be made ;||of works of this kind. A writer, well acqnaint- 
caenstion. A ran —— hd the State of gg nw ra wow the manera hey region . one 
: ‘ , ‘ eco ction of its necessary works. en||try, observes, in the North American ’ 
ionne's Rage "caegthsaeh+ d Arvamrongead fi. this plan shall have been fixed, and presented||vol. 26, page 361: “ There is not, perhaps, on 
ciently numerous in America, to show that the oo the esmessnnetnn af Congretn; thats mre ee ents Kon eesld bo vepdmand eho le 
estimates of the popular writers on the subject no doubt that, if approved by them, additional||sical revolution could be produced with so little 








. aid will be afforded to an enterprise of such||human labor, as by epening a communication 

of railroads are unfounded in fact. national importance. . between Lake Michigan re | some of the upper 

AT ia Sete’ the Terie cone © betactg sary tributaries of the Illinois. The Des Plaines, 
b] * ry ’ 


which is a considerable stream, rises in the 
Enoinger DEPARTMENT, country between the Mississippi and Lake Mi- 
len ; | Washington, June 6, 1834, ||chigan, and, pursuing a sourtherly course, ap- 
canal commissioners of that State, with the|| Sir,—I have had the honor to receive your||proaches within twelve miles of the lake. The 
original cost of the construction of this work,|/note of the 16th ultimo, respecting the contem-||intermediate land is a level prairie, stretching 
about $18,000 a mile. The Delaware canal o.||plated canal to connect the Illinois river with||in every direction as far as the eye can reach. 
Pennsylvania, five feet deep, and extending||Lake Michigan ; and regret that almost perpe-|\[ts extreme elevation above the lake is seven- 
from Easton to Bristol, about 60 miles, cost for||tual engagements have not allowed me to reply||teen feet, and that feeble barrier is all that is 
its construction about $25,000. to it before. There is nothing on the files os||interposed between this mighty mass of water 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, whose cross||this department relating to this work. A sur-||and the rich valley of the Mississippi, which it 
section exceeds in dimensions by 17 per cent.||vey of the route was made some time since,||overhangs like an avalanche on the summit of 
the double of that of the Erie canal, has cost,|/and I believe an estimate, but they are lodged||the Alps.” Such is the country over which 
so far, for the part above tide water, about|jin the Topographical Bureau, to the chief of||this improvement would have to be made. Com- 
$32,000 per mile. _ ||which I beg leave respectfully to refer you.||mencing at the junction of the Rigolet with the 

On the other hand, the Baltimore and Ohio}; You have been pleas-d to ask my views o:||Chicago river, it would pass by an easy single 
railroad has cost as much as the largest of the||making this a steamboat canal, and I take great||cut through this barrrier for a distance of 27 
secre canals, and the estimate for the})pleasure in giving them, although want of suffi.||miles, with an average depth of about 20 feet, 
t ranch by which it has been proposed to extend cient data will not permit me to enter into any||where it would reach a point in the natural sur- 
it to the city of Washington, a distance of thirty|| thing like detail, or to aim at arrangement in the||face of the ground 10 ft. below the usual level of 
miles, is near $50,000 per mile. The New-jjideas which I shall offer. This subjeet has||the lake; from this point, it would make the 
castle and Frenchtown, the Camden and Am- long since attracted my attention; as it has, right bank of the Illinois, and enter that stream 
boy, and the Albany and Schenectady railroads, ||indeed, that of every person who has reflected|jeither at the mouth of the Fox or Vermillion 
have cost very little, if any thing, short of $30,-|/upon the rapid developement of the resources or||river, passing, in that distance of sixty-two or 
000 a mile ; and the Columbia railroad of Penn- F ; 


the country through which it is proposed to||sixty-five miles, over Imost uniform, gen- 
sylvania, 82 miles, and the Portage railroad, 36 carry this canal. , eats te, 7 dh ihe dope of re ints quarter 
miles long, it is now known, have cost per mile,||_ By an inspection of the map of the United||feet a mile. ‘The fine valley of the Illinois is 
the former more than $42,000, and the latter 


exclusive of interest on loans, and the repairs, 
sometimes blended in the computation of the 





States, it will be perceived that a connecti ki i . 

3 -etion||skirted by steep and prominent bluffs; those of 

more than $43,000 a mile. Per i between the two great valleys of the United||the right bank being so uniform, and running 
Profiting by the delay of their contemplated||States must be created at various points, to 


. ‘ heir CONLEMplate in a direction so well suited to the purpose, as 
enterprise, the Legislature of [llinois will, it is||enable the people who inhabit them to carry on||to give reasonable hopes that the canal may be 
to be expected, profit by the light of experience, || with each other, and with those of the Atlantic]|made to wash their base, and to rest upon the 
and prefer a uniform connexion of the naviga. States, the extensive intercourse that must|/natural surface; thus affording the great ad. 
ble waters of their great river with Lake Mich-||subsist them at no distantday. New-York and vantage with such a supply of water as may be 
igan, to the construction of a railroad, where||Ohio have, by their canals, contributed largely ||drawn from the lakes, of increasing its wi th to 
a, has afforded facilities so remarkable for||to this Union; the canals and railroads of|jany desired extent, at no additional, but rather 
a can ean _ ||Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal,||diminished expense. The question here pre- 
As to the manner of effecting this communi-||and Baltimore and Ohio railroad, though as yet||sents itself, what should be the dimensions of 
cation, whether by resorting to a summit above/jin their incipiency, have the same object. But||thecanal? Should they be limited to the pre- 
the level of the lake, and feeding from the Des)jof all the projects having this great design, that||sent wants of that region of country? Or 
—— river, or by an open cut from the lake,|/ which contemplates the union of Lake ichigan||should they be determined by the admonitions 
twenty-seven miles, using the lake itself as aj/with the Mississippi by the Illinois river, is,|| furnished by experience on the New York ca- 
casa whether this cut shall be reduced in||without doubt, both on account of the ease||nal, where the unfortunate mistake in its di- 
bread “ay that required for a single steamboat,||with which it may be accomplished, and the||mensions is so frequently and severely felt as 
a only occasional passways, as on the Dis-|ivast extent of navigable waters it will connect,||to have given rise to the project of a ship canal 
Swamp canal, between Virginia and North//the most important. Its effect will be to unite||to subserve the same purposes, and the data to 
Carolina, and the largest canal in the world,||the St. Lawrence with the Gulf of Mexico; to||be drawn from the heretofore great and rapid 
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increase of population along the shores of the 
Lakes, and those of the Upper Mississippi? 1 
think the latter; and when we look to our ex- 
perenne. 60. eee see well gh 
the spirit of enterprise created by the facili- 
ties of intercourse afforded by the comparatively 
ae improvements on their southern shores, 
it y seems that the trade must soon justify 
almost any dimensions that can well be given. 
I should, therefdte, recommend, most emphati- 
cally, that, from the Lake to the termination of 
the single cut, the width should be 200 feet, and 
the depth 10; and from this latter point to the 
debouche into the Illinois, the minimum width 
should be 100, and the depth at least 6. This 
would enable the steam and other craft naviga- 
ting the lakes and the Western waters, to ap- 
proach a common point, and afford accommo- 
dation during the operation of transferring or 
exchanging cargoes. You are aware that the 
surface of the lakes is sifbjest to periodical 
fluctuations ; this reach of 27 miles, 200 feet 
wide, and 10 feet deep, would effectually pro- 
vide against any inconvenience that might 
otherwise arise from this cause. It would, be- 
sides, readily afford all the water required for 
lockage in the lower section of the canal, with- 
out creating a sensible current on the summit. 
By this arrangement, the supply of water would 
be constant and most abundant, however great 
the draught might be, and would be divested of 
sediment so common to small streams, particu- 
larly in times of freshets, and which makes them 
so objectionable for the purposes of feeders. The 
Des Piaines should, therefore, be diverted from 
its present course, and made to discharge itself 
into the Chicago river ; this would, moroever, 
be attended with the precious advantage of 
keeping open the entrance to the harbor at the 
mouth of the latter stream, by increasing the 
volume and velocity of the water which passes 
through it at certain seasons. I regret that I 
have not the means of submitting an estimate 
of the cost of this great and important work ; 
but I feel justified by the history of that coun- 
try, and my own observations, as I passed 
through a portion of it last summer, in saying 
that, cost what it may, the wants of the people 
of that region, and those inhabiting the great 
valleys referred to, will, ere long, require its 
construction, and to the magnitude here pro- 
posed. The map which will be handed to you 
by the bearer is one prepared for my private 
use ; I have sent it, believing that it may afford 
you some assistance ; and allow me to request 
that you will be pleased to return it as soon as 
you shall have no further use for it. 
With great respect, Sir, lam your most obe- 
dient servant, 
C. Gratiot, Chief Engineer. 
To Tue Hon. Cuarurs F. Mercer, Chairman &c. 





Eneineer DeparTMENT. 

Washington, June 23, 1834. 

Sir: I beg leave to submit, as a supplement 
to my letter of the 6th instant, the following 
estimate of the probable cost of a canal, of the 
largest dimensions, from Chicago to the mouth 
of the Little Vermillion of the Illinois. . 
The first twenty-seven miles to be one hun- 
dred feet wide at the surface, and ten feet 
deep; and the remaining distance of sixty- 
five miles to be not less than one hundred feet 
at the surface, and six feet deep. 
From Lake Michigan to the Point where a 
level line ten feet below its surface will inter- 
sect the valley of the Illinois river, is twenty- 
seven miles, twenty-five of which should not 
be less than 100 feet wide, and the remaining 
two in short sections, distributed at conve- 
nient-distances, to be 200 feet wide, to accom- 
modate boats while detained in exchanging 
cargoes without interruption to the navigation. 
As has been stated in my letter, the average 
depth of the excavation for this section will be 
about 20 feet. ‘This is assumed, therefore, in 
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base of the slopes will equal the height, and 
that the water level will be about midway 
down the excavation, giving the width of that 
surface as the width of the section to be ex- 
cavated, 

25 miles, or 44,000x 383 x 629,577,772 c. yds. 
2 miles,or 3,520 66% x 61,464,000 c. yds. 





11,041,772 c. yds. 

Assuming one fourth of this, say 2,760,443 
eubie yards, to be rock, and the remaining 
three-fourths, or 8,281,329 cubic yards, to be 
clay and sand. 
n the Chesapeake and Ohio canal the cost 
of quarrying rock is put down at $1} cents, 
and the excavation of earth at 9.9, cents per 
cubic. yard, (see page 70, Doc. 18, 1st session 
22d Congress.) But as the distance to which, 
on this canal, the excavation will have to be 
removed is greater, generally, than on the 
Chesapeake anid Ohio canal, it is supposed that 
an advance on these rates, of something more 
than one-half, must certainly cover the ex- 
pense of this work. 
The excavation of rock is, therefore, assum- 
ed at 50 cents, and that of clay and sand at 15 
cents. We then have for 
2,760,443 cubic yards of rock ex- 
cavation, at 50 cents, ° $1,380,221 50 
8,281,329 cubic yards of earth ex- 
cayation, at 15 cents, 1,242,199 35 

Cost of summit, 27 miles, 2,622,420 85 
From the western termination of the sum- 
mit to the Little Vermillion, the canal will 
follow the right bank of the river, keeping as 
near the bluffs as may be found necessary. 
Wherever the bluff is used as one of the sides 
of the canal, but one embankment will be re- 
quired, thereby saving greatly in the cost of 
construction ; and as it is proposed to secure 
to this branch of the canal a minimum navi- 
gation of six feet, the embankment wil! require 
an altitude of eight feet. This will admit, in 
case of necessity, an increase of an additional 
foot of water without greater expense. The 
whole distance of single embankment is 65 
miles, to which 25 miles may be added as a 
full allowance for double embankment, at pla- 
ces where the bluffs recede too far from the 
axis of the canal: thus, then, we will have 90 
miles of embankment to construct. 
The dimensions proposed for this embark- 
ment are 2} yards high, 4 yards. wide at top, 
and 142 at the base, giving a section of 24,53, 
multiplied by the length, which is 90 miles, or 
158,400 yards, equalling 3,933,072 cubic yards 
at 15 cents, as before stated, $589,960 80. 
On the same canal the lockage cost $1,000 
per foot lift. Suppose that on account of the 
greater dimensions to be given to the locks on 
this canal, and the difficulty of procuring in a 
new country a sufficient number of good work- 
men, that each foot will cost $2,500, which 
may be considered large, then 139,53, feet fall 
will cost $348,100. 

Culverts, aqueducts, and other masonry, will 
have to be constructed at various points, to 
admit the free discharge from streams that 
flow into the Illinois. The cost of these cannot 
at this time be correctly estimated, but is as- 
sumed to equal that of the lockage, which 
must be regarded as high, $348,100. 

Add for contingencies, such as diverting the 
Des Plaines into the Chicago river, pay of en- 
gineers, and other unforeseen expenses, 10 per 
cent. on the foregoing amount, $390,858 16. 

Recapitulation. 


Cut across summit, . ~ + $2,622,420 85 


Embankment below summit, . 589,960 80 
Lockage, . 6 » . $48,100 00 
Masonry, aqueducts, &c. &c. $48,100 00 
Contingencies, ‘ . $90,858 16 


Total estimated cost, . $4,299,439 81 
This is submitted with great diffidence, it 








the estimate. The whole quantity of excava- 
tion, then, will be, on the supposition that the 































































































have the honor fo be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, C. Gratiot, Chief Engineer. 
To tue Hon. C. F. Mercer, Chairman, &ec. « 
> For the Report of N. Roserts, Esq. 
on the “ Location and Estimates of the Ex- 
pense of a Ship Canal around the Falls of 
Niagara,” see page 728 of this Journal. 





Manchester aud I.'verpool Railway —The report 
of the fifth half-yearly meeting of the company has 
been published, from which it appears that, compar. 
ed with the corresponding six months of the previ- 
ous year, the increase in mercharidize conveyed 
along the line has been 7,727 tons, and in passen- 
gers 26,255 persons: and thatja profit onthe half. 
year’s business has accrued of 3,46912 163 4d, 
which enables the company to declare a dividend 
for that period of 41 10s per 1007 share, leaving a 
reserved fund of upwards of 4,000/ to meet contin. 
gencies. The total expenditure on the construction 
of the railway and works is stated at 1,132,0751, 
and the net profit between July, 1833, and July, 1834, 
at 75,5771, being atthe rate of 9/ 13s 9d per cent. 
per snnum —[Beli’s Weekly Messenger.]} 





Mr. Hancock’s steam carriage is now undergoing 
the only test that will satisfy the public of its utility 
—actual regular work upon the road. The road 
tuken partakes of every variety of rough and smeoth, 
hill and dale, with vehicles, horses, and pedestrians 
on it of every grade ; through all this he has con. 
tinued his career daily for the last two months,— 
Mr. Hancock began his experiments in 1826, and 
his experimantal cargiage ‘* Infant” was the first 
steamer that plied for hire on the common roadg, 
in February 1831 ; since then he has built five others. 
From the result of the experiments made in Ports. 
mouth dock yard, in driving and pressing in large 
iron and copper bolis, a man of medium strength, 
striking with a mallet weighing eighteen pounds, and 
‘he handle of which was forty-four inches long, 
would start abolt about one eighth of an inch every 
blow. It required a pressure of 107 tons to press 
the same bolt down the same quantity of space ; but-a 
small additional weight pressed it completely home. 
—[(London Courier Ovt. 15.] ¥ 





An unfortunate accident occurred yesterday, duri 
the trial of a locomotive engine built by Mr. C, 
Reeder, of this city, for the use of the Ohio Railroad 
Company. We learn that the engine, at the time of 
the accident, was undergoing an experiment, under 
the charge of the maker or his agent, for the purpose 
of testing its power before being delivered to-the 
Company. It was attached to and in the act of draw. 
ing atrain of burden cars, when the boiler expladed 
and killed the Engineer, Mr.——Neff, instantly — 
The attendant fireman was injured, but not seriously. 
No other damage was sustained.—[ Baltimore Ameri- 
can." 








The Charleston Courier relates a most unfortu- 
nate eccurrence which recently took place in that 
Vicinity : 
The locomotive engine, Augusta, was on her way 
from Hamburgh, on Saturday last, with atrain of 20 
cars, loaded with Cotton, three of which were ahead 
of the locomotive, and the rest followed in the rear. 
About 3 o’clock on Saturday’ afternoon, near Wind. ‘ 
sor, 15 miles this side of Aiken, from some occur. 
rence, which we have not been able correctly to as. 
certain, the foremost freight car fell in between the 
rails, and of course forcing the two behind down 
with it: before the locomotive could possibly be stop- 
ped, she was precipitated upon the treight cars, and 
one loaded car, immediately behind, was also drawn 
down. We regret to state that the engineer of the 
Augusta, Mr. Lee Allison, a very worthy young 
man, and one who enjoyed the perfect confidence of 
the company, was dangerously wounded in the fall ; 
the lever employed to let off the steam entering his 
left side, just below the lower rib, and it is feared. 
causing injury to the intestines, and thus rendering 
his recovery almost hopeless. 

In addition to this most unfortunate occurrence, 
we learn that one man had his thigh broken, ard se- 
veral others were somewhat injured. Immediately 
after the accident, we understand that medical as. 
sistance was afforded to the sufferers, and as soon 
as the information reached town, two eminent-phy- 
sicians were despatched to their aid. At the time 
our informant left (5 P.M.) Mr. A. was perfectly 
collected, and although we fervently hope that the 
life of this amiable and useful young man be 
saved, we regret to say, that the orveulans pollen 








being but an approximation to what the cost 
|may be found to be on actual construction. I 





is that the result will be fatal. 





[Prom the Mechanics’ Magazine, for October.) 
Seventh 4fmnual Fair 
é OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
HELD AT NIBLO’S GARDENS, 
October, 1834. 
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R. H. Oldson, 1st premium for Hobby Horse 
—a diploma. 

New England Crown Glass Company, first 
erway for Boston Crown Glass—a diploma. 

harles Goff, 164 Maiden lane, agent. 

B. Bosch, lst premium for Secretary Book 
Case & Standing Mirror—a silver medal. Jo- 
in ee 196 Broadway, agent. 

well Company, Lowell, Mass., Ist pre- 
mium for Hearth Rugs—a silver medal. 
Stone, Swan & Mason, Pine street, agents. 

Powers & Co., Lansingburgh, lst premium 
for Oil Cloth—a diploma. T. L. Chester & 
Co., agents, Broadway. 

Charles Attwood, Middletown, Conn., Ist 
premium for Metallic Pens—a diploma. 

A. Denslow, Hartford, Conn., Ist premium 
for Card Wire, manufactured at the Rainbow 
Mills—a diploma. John Whittemore, 66 Frank- 
fort street, agent. 

William Field, for Vertical Trip Hammers 
—a diploma. 

J. C. Stevens, for a model of a Fire Engine 
—a diploma. 

Bollen, Pollard & Co., Hartford, Conn., for 
specimens of Box Wood and Ivory Rules— 
a diploma. Pettibone & Long, No. 4 Liberty 
street, agents. 

Mr. Thompson, Ist premium for Paste 
Blacking—a diploma. 

Wm. Sturdevant, Ist premium for purified 
Sperm Oil—a diploma. 

Ww. bana 4 first and second premiums for 
two Surgical Bedsteads—a gold medal. For a 
full account of this valuable invention see p. 
74, vol. iv., of this Mayazine. 

Dr. Leo Wolfe, third premium on surgical 
bedsteads—a diploma. 

R. & E. Orrell, Providence, ’R. 1., first pre- 
miumjon Weavers’ Reeds—a silver medal. 

Blake & Brothers, New-Haven, first pre- 
mium on Escutcheon Lateches—a diploma. 

N. Hooper & Co., Boston, first premium 
on Mantel and Astral Lamps—a silver medal. 
John Nye & Co., 30 South street, agents. 

C. Cornelius and Sons, Philadelphia, second 
ge-yasa on Mantel Lamps—a diploma. P 

. Haughwout & Son, 609 Broadway, agents.| 

M. Lefoulon, fine specimens of Stone Ware 
—a diploma, 

L. Decasse, fine specimens of Fire Brick 
and Pipes, for conducting water, manufac- 
tured at the Salamander Works—a diploma. 

Lowell Company, Lowell, Mass., fine spe- 
eimen of Venetian Stair Carpeting—a diploma. 
Stone, Swan & Mason, Pine street, agents. 

Norwalk Felt Co., Norwalk, for Felt Car- 
uy Toy Rugs—a diploma. , 

P. Luff & Co., fine specimen of Portable 
Writing Desk and Dressing Case—a diploma. 

William Fulcher, splendid inlaid Centre Ta- 
ble, made of American wood—a silver medal. 

R. J. Brown, an elegant Marble Centre 
Table—a silver medal. 

Underhill & Ferris, a beautiful Cararra 
Marble Fireplace—a silver medal. 

R. Heinish, Patent Tailors’ Shears—a sil- 
ver medal. J. Andrews, 147 Fulton street, 

nt. 

T. Thomas, for Painting‘ on Glass—a di- 


ploma. 
gpa F. Bragg, fine specimen of Penman- 
8 ip» 


sent in for exhibition only—a diploma. 
Macklin, fine specimen of Embossing 
from Brass Cylinders—a silver medal. 
D. Berrien & Co., for superior Smith Bel- 
lows, Fancy Brushes and Bellows—a diploma. 


E. & J. Fairbanks, a Concentrated Pilat- 


form Scale—a diploma. 








*}jit in this city,) be made equal to new. 2d pre- 


on T 
wan & ‘Mason, agents, Pine street. 
J. B. Cheeseman, fine. specimen of Paste-}; 

—a diploma. : ; 
Thomas Godwin, fine specimen of Gild- 
ing on Glass—a diploma. 

Esther R..Cobb, Wrentham, Mass., a very 
fine specimen of a Lady’s Hat, made of rye 
straw—a silver medal. 

Henry Keep, 2 fine specimens of Fancy 
Tuscan Bonnets—a diploma. 

A & 8. White, a very handsome specimen 
of Tuscan Hats, made of foreign materials— 
a diploma. ‘ 

F. A. Kipp, & C. Cordes, fine specimen of] 
Starch—a diploma. 

Mrs. S. Little, a splendid Feather Bohnet, 
made of Poll Parrot Feathers—a silver medal. 
Sebastian Jaclard, for Wigs, Toupees, &c. 
—a diploma. 

J. M. D. & T. W. Keating, 3 small mod- 
els of Steam Engine—a silver medal. 
Samuel Judd, for specimen of Spermaceti 
Candles—a diploma. 

J. A. Riell, for specimen of Macaboy S nuff 
—a diploma. 

Miss Mason, for specimen of Bead Bag— 
a diploma. 

Miss Clark, several elegant specimens of 
Worsted Flower, and other ornamental worsted 
work, together with some handsome speci- 
mens of Drawing—a diploma. 

Miss L. A. Broweré, fine specimen of Wax 
Fruit and Flowers, and a pair of Transparent 
Blinds—a diploma. 

Miss B.” Van Tuyl, a specimen of Gilding 
on Velvet, and a Landscape Painting in oil 
—a diploma. 

Miss Lucretia Fordham, Brooklyn, aged 14 
years,.a 7 of the Mechanics’ School, a spe- 
cimen of Worsted Embroidery—a diploma. 
W. Williams, a pair of Worsted Lamp Mats 
—a diploma. 

Miss Ann Eliza Constantine, aged 12 years, 
a pupil of the Mechanics’ School, a piece of| 
Shell Embossed Work—a silver medal. 
Japanned Ware, exhibited by J. Smith & Son, 
Nos. 217: Water and 244 Grand streets, to 
show that Japanning can be and is brought to 
as great perfection in this country as in the old ; 
and secondly, that the said persons do manu- 
facture japanned goods to compete with the 
imported ; and, thirdly, that old goods which 
have been in use for many years, so that the 
japan is almost, or altogether, worn off, can be, 
y them, (and they are the first that have done 


ntum- a diploma. 

rf. Ternan & Co., Ist premium on Japan 
Nare—a diploma. 

F. Reynolds, specimens of Plain Needle Work 
—a diploma. 

Miss Mallison, fine specimen of Wax Flow. 
ers—silver medal. 

Miss Sarah Maria Street, New-Haven, aged 
13 years, one Chair Seat, an elegant specimen 
of embroidered Canvas—a diploma. 

Mrs. Cooke, of New-Jersey, two Shell Boxes, 
one pair Shell Vases, and one Shell Wateh 
Stand—a diploma. 

Miss Thompson, two vases, fine specimen of 
Wax Flowers—a diploma. 

Miss Margaret Fanshaw, a Bed Quilt, con. 
taining 16,800 pieces—a diploma. 

Mrs. W. R. Addington, a Shell Wreath and 
Box—a diploma. 

Mrs. Baldwin, a Shell Basket—a diploma. 

Lorinda Lydaback, a fine specimen of Blue 
Silk Vest—a diploma. , 

Robert Ward, fine specimen of Carving, 
Butcher, and Cook’s Knives—a diploma. J. 
Andrews, 147 Fulton street, agent. 

J. Russell & Co., Greenfield, Mass., fine spe- 
cimen of Socket Chisels—a diploma. Edward 
Field, No. 1 Platt street, agent. 

Edwin Ellis, Attleborough, Mass., Brass Butt 
Hinges—a diploma. Atwater, Baker & Wil- 
son, No. 8 Platt street. 











ie in imitation of Welch—a diploma. Stone,|\ 1 





F. W. Widman, gone 9 i 
did Swords—a silver medal. 3 
Timothy Dwight & Son, New-Maven, speci- 
men of Screw Augers—a diploma. Ibbotson 
Brothers, 242 Pearl street, agents. ti 
Ewin & Heartte, Baltimoré, for excellent 
specimen of Leveling Instruments, and im- 
proved Leveling Instrument and a Theodolite 
Compass—a silver medal. 

Wm. J. Young, Philadelphia, for excellent 
specimen of Railroad Goinometer, an improved 
ies and a Level Goinometer—a silver 
medal. 


John Roach, a fine Barometer, 'Thermome- 
ter, and Hydrometer, in one vertical column 
case—a silver medal. . 
Henry Cooke, fora Drill Breast-plate, witha 
Swivel—a diploma. 

U. S. West, tor a Bottle Faucet, for tapping 
a bottle without drawing the cork—a diploma. 
N. J. Williams, for Weavers’ Shuttles and 
Reeds—a diploma. 

Jeremiah Dodge & Son, fine specimen of 
Wood Carving, two Stancheons for a Fire En- 
gine—a silver medal. 

Wm. E. Stoutenburgh, for a four-light Sus- 
pended Lamp and twelve-light Chandelier— 
a silver medal. 

E. 8. Scripsure, a centripetal Power Press— 
a diploma. 

O. Parker, for Hydraulic Cement for making 
durable Cisterns and large Stone Vessels—a 
gold medal. 

Eaton & Gilbert, Troy, a very fine Onenibus 
—a diploma. 

E. & S. 8. Rockwell, Patent Vault Light—a 
silver medal. (See page 91. ] 
Fredericks & Smith, for a s 
Chair—a silver medal. 

Robert Usher, two fine specimens of Spiced 
Beef—a diploma. 

Delano & Sons, good specimen of Iron 
Chests—a diploma. 

W.B. Green, good specimen of Iron Chests 
—a diploma. 

F. Fossard, for a piece of La Fayette Blue 
Cloth, a dye substituted for Indigo—a diploma. 

Aaron Gilbert, New-Lebanon, one box of 
Shakers’ Herbs—a diploma. Rushton & As- 
pinwall, 86 William street, agents. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Paul, for fine specimen of 
Cotton Fruit—a diploma. 

Miss A. Lewis, for a piece of Embroidery on 
Canvas—a diploma. 

Samuel Allen, one bale of Hemp, raised at 
Copenhagen, N. Y.—adiploma. Peter Remsen 
& Co., No. 109 Pearl street, agents. 

S. N. Brewer & Brothers, Boston, for speci- 
men of Lozenges. D.& E. L. Perkins, No. 
9 Courtland st., agents. 

Robert G. Lamphier, Washington city, D.C., 
for a fine specimen of Seal Engraving—a di- 
ploma. 

Mr. Charles G. Christman, improved twelve 
keyed Flute, manufactured at 398 Pearl street, 
New-York. 

The Rev. William Fisher, Meredith, Dela- 
ware county, N. Y., specimen of refined Ma- 
ple Sugar—a diploma. 

Refined Sugar, exhibited by H. & J. Stuart—a 
diploma. Without exception the most excellent 
and finest sugar that ever came under our no- 
tice. We reeommend to all house-keepers to 
examine it for themselves, and we are satisfied 
it needs no other recommendation. Ladies par- 
ticularly, will find it a valuable appendage to 
the tea table, as well as for other domestic pur- 

ses. 

Madam Doyley, fine workmanship one pair 
Corsets—a diploma. 

Specimen of a Straw 


plendid French 


Hat, from the manufac- 


tory of J.D. Cobb, Wrentham, Mass. The 
fabric is rye straw, of Wrentham growth, braid- 
ed ty Miss Adeline Pond, and sewed by Mrs. 
Esther R. Cobb. Its fineness cannot be sur- 








,, G. Hodges, Andover, Mass., for Flannel 


Wm. Morgan, an ingenious Pocket Pistol— 
a diploma. , 








passed. It isa beautiful specimen of Ameri- 
can enterprize and industry.; le 


ne 
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ning, on a wheel of i : by this! 





Fe orking, Blowing and Spin- 
ning; by W. J. Hanington, of the Anseribon 
Museum and 450 Broadway. 

Birds and animals were made to resemble 
life ;also pans, globe vases, decanters, segar 
tubes, pipes, glass plumes, and various other 
afticles, formed at the blow-pipe of the glass 
while in a state of fusion, in the presence of the 


company: The process of glass blowing in all 
its varieties, at intervals blown finer than leaf 


power 
rocess red hot glass was spun at the rate of 

1000 yards a minute; specimens of ribbons 
were shown, manufactured from this material ; 
glass balloons, in jars, made re ascen- 
sions ; pulse and spirit glasses, together with 
philosopher’s or water hammer. 

H.J.S. Hall, best specimen of Fire-Works— 
a diploma. 

Nathan Post’s Patent Hame Collar Blocks, 
manufactured and sold by Francis S. Lane, 








| ener it bursts with the report of a pistol, 
‘orming a shower of glass, frosting, tinted with 
all the various prismatic colors; glass spin- 


——— me 2 





No. 279 Bleecker street, New-York. 
These patent blocks and rights may be had 























at the place above mentioned, or at the store f 
Henry Storms, No. 179 Water street, corner o 
Burling slip, where one may be seen constant- 
ly inuse. The proprietog. of this invention 
takes pride in offering it to the trade as one of 
the most important discoveries in crimping and 
Leno aps hame collar, both with regard to 
saving labor and producing accuracy of form, 
that has ever been the subject o. a patent. 

“I hereby certify that 1 have used one of the 
above mentioned blocks for shaping hame col- 
lars, and find it to be a great labor saving ma- 
chine, which overcomes the great difficulty 
heretofore experienced in making collars, both 
for the ease of the horse and a sufficient bed 
for the hame; and I do not hesitate to say that 
it is particularly worthy the notice of manu- 
facturers. Henry Storms, Saddler.” 


[The above is doubtless important, particu- 








barrel presents a smooth and perfectly even ap- 
pearance, Sight in the flying shot is much 
more accurately taken by this means, in con- 
sequence of the absence of the elevated cock. 
The facility with which the flint gun can be al. 
tered to the pcomenee is another very great 
advantage arising from this improvement. The 


e These were ntended to be exhibited at the Fair, but 
arrived te. 


ved in New-York tooflo 


UE 





larly when we consider the pain and injury in- 
flicted on horses from the use of ill-shaped 
hames. } : 


We have seen a Gun Lock,* invented by a 
sporting gentleman of Virginia, with which we 
are much pleased, and, if we are not mistaken, 
it will supersede the percussion lock now in 
use. It is styled the ‘Lateral Percussion 
Lock,” and differs from the lock now in use in 
having a hammer that plays lateral to and 
parallel with the barrel on the tube, which is in- 
troduced precisely where the touch-hole of a 
flint gun is usually placed. The interior con- 
struction is remarkably plain, not half so com- 
plex as the common lock. By the lateral ham- 
mer, the upright cock of the flintand the hammer 
of the percussion gun is entirely done away with: 








consequently, the tep or upper surface of the 


gentleman has promised us a more particular 
description of the lock, whieh will be hereafter 
inserted. [See engravings above. | 


Ne-plus-ultra, or ye Life Boat, invent- 
ed by Daniel M. Toll, M. D. of Schenectady: 
The object and use of the boat being deter. 
mined upon, ought to govern its dimensions 
the hull of one boat is to be constructed o 

























































width, and depth, whose sides, be- 
_ the pita nt commences and 
the curve where the stern commences,are to be 
a perfect longitudinal parallelism ; her sides, in 
a vertical direction, are to observe a curvilineal 
line—they are to be, in other words, a perfect arc 
of acircle. A cross section of the hull is to 
be a circular zone, the longest cord of which is 
to be the transverse line of her deck, and the 
shortest cord to be the transverse line of her 
bottom; her bow and stern are to be shaped 
and modeled in such a manner as will give her, 
when in motion, the greatest possible relief 
from positive and negative pressure. Her deck 
and bottom are to be pierced or perforated with 
a series of openings, in a lineal direction from 
bow to stern, of a magnitude in her deck to re- 
ceive the largest circumference of a hollow 
sphere or globe, and in her bottom of such di- 
minished dimensions as to receive only a seg- 
ment of the same globe or hollow. sphere. 
Bulkheads are to be constructed perfectly water 
tight within her hull, that is, between her deck 
and bottom, and to join close all around u the 
margin of the perforation which is in the boeieen 
of the boat or hull, and carried up and jjoined 
elose on and all around the margin of the perfo- 
ration in the deck: this bulkhead. is to be 
shaped as to assume a globular form, and to en- 
compass and give facility for a globe to revolve, 
which is to be suspended in its chamber ; the 
residue of the perforations and chambers, for 
the reception of the globes, are to be finished in 
the same manner: the residue of the whole re- 
maining part of the boat or hull is to be divided 
off into compartments by perfect water-tight 
bulkheads : next, a requisite number of hollow 
globes or spheres are to be made, and of a pro- 
per magnitude, mounted with iron axletrees 
through their axis, and the ends sufficiently 
projecting to answer for gudgeons; these 
a so mounted with their axletrees, and per- 
ectly water tight, are to be suspended im the 
above mentioned chambers, fastened and secu- 
red in sockets or boxes in a workman-like 
manner, and with a segment of the globes pro- 
jecting through the orifice in the bottom of the 
boat or hull, so that the globes may revolve with 
facility, to enable them to carry the boat over 
the shoal or bar with facility ; this one boat or 
hull, now considered finished, another, of the 
same dimensions, and built every way in the 
same manner, is to placed by her side and pa- 
rallel with her, and at a proper distance : these 
two twin boats are to be connected with suita- 
ble cross-beams and timbers, supported a suffi- 
cient height above deck with stancheons, and the 
whole well secured with proper braces and fas. 
tenings in a workman-like manner, the whole 
of which will constitute the float or bottom of 
my boat. 
The above described boat 1s intended should 
be built either of iron or of wood, or of iron and 
wood combined, or of any other material; she 
is intended to be used for passage or freight, or 
any other use that any other boat is used for, 
and she is intended to be moved by any tractile 
or motive power. And further—on the above 
float or bottom of my boat, a superstructure is 
to be erected, as fancy or necessity may direct 
or dictate. And again, it is the intention of the 
inventor, that the stern of each of the twin 
boats should be carried back the requisite 
length, in imitation (or nearly so) of an eel’. 
tail, so as to give her run a clean, smooth exit, 
with the least possible distress from negative 
pressure when in motion ; her bows are to he 
carried forward so as to assume the most ele- 
gant tapering form, thereby enabling her to sep- 
arate the resisting particles in the most easy 
manner, to give relief to positive pressure. 
The invention and improvements herein con- 
templated consist in giving additional security 
to my water wheel, by being placed between 
the twin boats, and by obtaining. buo p and 
speed, and likewise by giving facility to the 
crossing of shoals or bars in shallow water 
the aan and revolving of the globes on: 











the requisite dimensions, that is to say, of pro. 





axles, and likewise by and 
ithe buoyaney of the whole of the emajanl 











part t of my boat as a compensation for the loss 
of shat eect which might be pierced or penetra-) 
ted by t r sub- 


impetus of a snag or any 0 
stance 


The objections that may be raised or suggest- 
ed to her speed, in consequence of the projec- 
tions of her globes through her bottom, will 
yield on the least refiection, for as soon as the 
resistance amounts to the sum of the. friction 
on the axletrees, the globes will revolve and 
thereby relieve the resistance. 

And again—the apprehension that may be 
had on the score of resistance from the small 
and slender sheets of water that will be stand- 
ing around the globes in the chambers, will as 
readily vanish by reflecting that the cohesion 
of water is merely nominal. 

Observations.—This boat may be built and 
used without either globes or compartments, 
where there is plenty of water and no danger 
of having her hulls pierced-or perforated. A- 
gain, she may be used with or without her 
globes, with or without her compartments, or 
any Other way, as the case may require. 
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— on the Location and Estimates of the 
> = of a Ship Canal around Niagara 
This canal commences at Porter’s Store 
House on the Niagara River, two and a half 
miles above the Falls, and passes along the 
margin of the Niagara River, over the State 
land at Old Fort Slossar, to the village of Man- 
chester; thence, still keeping along the margin, 
it passes by a summit level of eight miles and 
sixty-five chains to the eminence near Fort 
Gray, immediately south of Lewistown. Here 
the locks commence ; and in a distance of one 
mile and sixty-seven chains are located thirty- 
two locks of ten feet lift each, making the 
total lockage at this place to be three hundred 
and twenty feet ; from eight feet below the level 
of the water at its commencement to the same 
distance below the water at its proposed ter- 
mination in the harbor at Lewistown. 

As this canal is to connect the navigation of 
the upper with the lower lakes, (and at some 
future day perhaps with the Atlantic,) the ca- 
pecity of its section and the size of its locks 

ave been calculated for the most useful size 
of vessels navigating those waters. Its section 
through the earth cutting has been calculated 
for 36 feet width at bottom, eight feet deep, and 
sixty feet at the water line; and through the 
rock cutting, thirty feet in width at water line, 
with suitable recesses for vessels to stop in 
while others are passing—of these but two or 
three will be necessary. "The dimensions pro- 
posed for the locks are twenty-five feet wide in 
the chamber, and one hundred and twenty be- 
tween the gates. 

The great utility and increasing importance 
of this work will require the size of the canal 
and locks to be of these dimensions, and to be 
constructed in the most permanent and durable 
manner; with this view, the locks on this 
canal are calculated to be built of stone ina 
strong and substantial manner. In fact, it is 
believed to be the most economical, as stone 
of a suitable quality can be obtained from the 
-rock cutting in the immediate neighborhood 
of the locks. These latter have been so 
located, that a basin of two hundred feet in 
length is placed between each combination of 
five locks for four sets. ‘The others are more 
scattered to suit the nature of the ground. Im- 
mediately adjoining the river will be a com. 
bination of six locks, the lowermost of which 
will terminate in eight feet below the level of 
the water in the Niagara, which here affords 
a spacious and safe harbor directly in front of 
the village. 

A comparison has been made of the expense 
of the route by Gill Creek, and that by Man- 
chester and Niagara Falls; and although this 
latter route is nearly two miles the longest, yet 
it will cost less by two hundred thousand dol- 
lars than the former by way of Gill Creek, as 
will appear by the annexed abstract. 


An estimate of the expense of constructing 

he canal from Porter’s Store House on the 
Niagara’River by the Gill Creek route to sta- 
tion “ 41,” where it intersects the Manchester 
line at station “71,” (see the accompanying 
map,) a distance of two hundred and fifty 
chains, is found to be $445,938.31, with no 
allowance for recesses and tow-path, calculated 
in deep cutting at fourteen feet high and ten 
feet wide. 
An estimate of constructing the canal from 
the same point as before, along the margin of 
the Niagara River through Manchester to the 
same point as above, a distance of four hundred 
and twenty-two chains, is found to be $228,- 
759.59,—being a difference in favor of this latter 
route of $217,178.72; in addition to which, the 
rock on this latter route is of a description to 
be easily blasted and drained. 
“It is propef also to remark, that on the Gill 
Creek route only the first $6 chains is calcula- 
ted at 36 feet wide at bottom, with the usual 
slopes ; the remainder 214 chains is through a 
hard rock, and is taken at $0 feet wide. 
On the Manchester route the canal is all cal- 
culated at the full size, ($6 feet bottom width, 
with slopes of 18 inches base to 12 inches rise,) 
except through the rock cutting on Pierce’s 
farm, and through theclay hillon the Fairbanks’ 
farm. At these two places it is calculated at 
30 feet wide, and a towing path 14 feet above 
the bottom, and 10 feet wide, and through 
the clay hill a beam on the off-side of 5 feet, 
and the usual slopes to the surface. These 
two deep cuts being separated by three-fourths 
of a mile of canal of the full size, no recess for 
passing has been deemed to be necessary in 
them, and consequently there has been no al- 
lowance for them in the calculations. 

From station “41,” where the Gill Creek 
route and that by Manchester come together, 
the line passes over ground very favorable for 
the construction of a canal. There are no 
steep sideling grounds, and the location can 
be so made as to admit of every section being 
perfectly drained. The rock appears to be 
such as will quarry very easily, and will be of 
the greatest use in constructing the locks, to 
the site of which latter the rock cutting is im- 
mediately contiguous. From station “ 41” to 
the head of the locks at station “ 82,” at Fort 
Gray, is a distance of two hundred and twenty- 
four chains, the expense gf which part of the 
line is estimated at $208,668.54. 

From station “ 82” to station “ 854,” is a 
combination of ten locks ; and as the side hill 
on which they are necessarily located is very 
steep, and principally of rock, the average 
cutting has been taken at 10 feet deep, by 45 feet 
wide, and estimated at 50 cents a cubic yard. 
From “ 854” to station “87,” the hill is more 
sloping, and a pond of nine chains has been lo- 
cated between the first and second combination 
of locks, the average cutting of which is about 
10 feet, and has been estimated at 25 cents per 
cubic yard. , 

From “87” to “90,” are located 10 locks. 
The hill at this place appears to be nearly 
free from stone, and owing to the dryness of the 
soil affords a very favorable scite. The ave- 
rage cutting is 10 feet by 45 for the lock pits, 
and is estimated at 25 cents per cubic yard. 
From “ 903” to “93” is another pond between 
the locks. At “98” is one lock; from “93” 
to “97” the line passes over very favorable 
ground for a canal; from “97” to “ 100” is 
located a combination of five locks. The ex- 
cavation, principally of earth, is averaged at 
14 cents per cubic yard. From “ 100” to “ 104” 
is over a handsome flat, the cutting in which 
is very favorable. 

From “104” to “107” is a combination of 
six locks; the cutting here will be deep, and 
by the appearance of the bank of the Niagara 
River, there will be a considerable proportion 
of red sand stone; it is, however, not very hard 
to excavate; the average cutting is estimated 
at 25 feet, with a slope of one to one. 











The locks being calculated at 10 feet lift each, 





will be $2 in number, and will require 1 
perches of stone masonry, which, conside 

the abundance of the materials, are estimated, 
when laid in the work, at $3.25 B perch, 
which gives, for 100,000 perches, the sum of 
$325,000. Foundations, gates, castings, and 
wrought iron for each lock, is estimated at 
$900 for each lock, making for $2 locks a sum 
of $28,800, which, with the masonry, amounts 
to $353,800 as for the total of lockage. 

The total expense of the line from Fort 
Gray, to its termination in Niagara River, a 
distance of 147 chains, as estimated in the 
above calculations, is $54,977.90. And the 
total expense of the Canal by the Manchester 


route, (in every way the most desirable, is 
From the starting point to station 
<4.” - $228,759.59 


Thence to the head of locks, ; 


208,668.54 

Estimate for locks, ... . $53,800.00 
Thence to its termination in Nia- 

gara River, . . .'. « « 54,977.90 
To which add for contingencies, 
superintendence, &c., 10 per 

CONt, 6 -* s eee 2b 84,620.60 

And it givesatotalof . $930,826.63 


The whole length of the canal, from its 
commencement at Porter’s Store House, by way 
of Manchester, to its termination at Lewis- 
town, is 9 miles and 73 chains. 

The calculations and estimates of expense 
for constructing the canal and locks are all 
reasonable; and it is believed that, for the 
prices above stated, with good economy and 
judicious management and superintendence, 
the Canal] could be completed. All of which, 
together with the size of the Canal and_locks, 
and the preference which is to be given to one 
or the other of the above described routes, is 
most respectfully submitted by 

Naruan S. Roserts, Engineer. 

January 28, 1826. 





SHIP CANAL. 

We publish with pleasure the following letter 
from an intelligent gentleman at the West to his 
friend in this city, which will be read with pleasure 
by those who desire to promote the interesting pro- 
ject of a Steamboat Canal from Oswego to Utica, It 
affords a full and able refutation of the arguments 
urged by a writer in the American, under the signa. 
ture of * Brindley,” against the practicability of the 
measure. 


Utica, Nov. 3, 1834. 

To , Esq.—Dear Sir :—I have 
received your leiter, with the resolutions passed at 
the Ship, or Steamboat Canal Convention, held in 
Utica, the 11th of September last. I am convinced 
(hat it is only necessary to discuss the subject, to 
gain friends to the project. 
' I perceive a writer in the American, over the sig- 
nature of Brindley, has attacked the Report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of your city. The doctrine 
he quotes, in letters from Mr.Weston, viz. that small 
and narrow canals are preferable to wide and deep 
canals, is now entirely exploded. They are no 
doubt necessary in England, from whence Mr. 
Weston writes; and where our creeks would be 
called rivers, and the supply of water so limited; but 
the error committed by Mr. Weston, when he pro. 
jected the canal for the New York “ Inland Navi. 
gation Company,” using Wood Creek, and the Mo. 
hawk, in part, to make a canal of two feet deep!! 
(on the line where eight feet water, by one hundred 
feet wide, isnow wanted,) was soon found as much 
behind the wants of the then Far West—being the 
county of Oneida, extending from Herkimer to 
Lake Erie, and sending one member to Congress— 
as the capacity of the Erie Canal is now too limit. 
ed for the trade of our own State, without: great 
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and an additional foet added to embankments, the 
answer (to judge from past experience, und by the 
continued rapid increase of the West and “far West”, 
naturally presents itseli—ere fifteen years shall 
have passed, it will be unable to answer the de- 
mands on it from the West, and probably, not those 
from our own state, when we take into view, that with- 
in that period of time, we shall have increased to four 
millions of souls. The necessity, therefore, for 
a large Steamboat Canal round Niagara Falls (only 
8 miles, and will cost about $1,000,000,) and from 
Oswego to the Hudson, is so apparent, when we 
view what our British neighbors are doing on the 
St. Lawrence, that even should these two works cos! 
the sum of $9,000,000, as mentioned by Brindley, 
grounded on the liberal calculation of Judge Wright, 
since let at from 20 to 30 per cent. tess for locks 
along and in the St. Lawrence, 200 feet long, 55 
wide, and 10 feet deep, it should not be consider- 
ed by our Legislature one moment, although a 
much less sum will complete this work. From 
Niagara to Utica, competent engineers have esti- 
mated two millions of dollars as covering the en. 
tire expense, as nearly for the whole of this distance 
there are natural waters; and there is no question 
but the Canal can be so constructed as te employ steam 
to tow barges, and cheapen transportation. Then, 
when the work is completed to the Hudson, vessels 
may leave New-York for New-.Orleans, as it can- 
not be long ere the State of Illinois will employ 
the liberal and sufficient donations by the General 
Government in lands, to construct a Ship Canal on 
the magnificent plan (see Congress Documents, No. 
546—Map, Survey and Report of Chas. F. Mercer, 
25thj June, 1834,*) contemplated by Col. Gratiot, 
United States Engineer : to be 200 feet wide, 10 feet 
deep, and be fed by the waters of Lake Michigan!!! 
tho barrier of sand from Chicago to the Illinois Ri- 
ver, 12 miles, being only 8 to 15 feet. Removing this 
trifling difficulty, and then enlarging the Illinois Ri- 
ver to steamboat navigation, at all seasons of the 
year, (by the official estimate) will only cost $4,220,. 
000. The circuit of a large part of the United 
States may be made, and an inland steam navigation 
of 25,000 miles be effected with the largest and 
richest body of land in the world, with a varied cli- 
mate and products, mutually dependant on each 
other. 

Brindley, although apparently acquainted with the 
country round Rome, the summit, labors under an 
error in supposing that the supply of water is not 
abundant for a ShipCanal. The waters and springs 
for a country 30 miles by 40 miles square, to wit, 
the E. and W. branches of Fish Cre*k, and the 
Black River, can be emptied into the Mohawk at 
Rome, at a small expense. This fact will, I trust, 
put Brindley at rest on this subject. A supply for 
the contemplated route was feared, as he quotes, 
and, with other causes, produced as a bugbear, to 
get the Canal to Buffalo, in the famous Canal Re- 
port of 2d March, 1811, when Mr. Weston (Brind- 
ley’s authority) pronounced a Canal, where the Os- 
wego Canal now is, ‘‘impracticable!!!” So much 
for Brindley and his authority, against large Canals. 

Such is the increase of the West, in trade and num- 
bers, that it exceeds fancy and calculation. We can- 
not get too many avenues and outlets for this valuable 
commerce, now in its infancy, as it will increase 
faster than the facilities to reach the Atlantic can be 
made; and these channels will all produce a revenue 
equal to the interest on their cost, not excepting even 
the New York and Erie Railroad, a most important 
work to the State and City of New York. 

The Erie Canal, after deducting 28 1-2 per cent. 
of tolls in 1833, produced 15 per cent. interest on its 
entire cost, without taking into view what the State 
got and is getting yearly in duties from the increased 
sale of salt, and value added to the land owned 
by the State. 

This year the tolls have been further reduced 25 
per cent.; and such has been the increas* of trade, 
even under the derangement of the ¢ rency and 
bank facilities, and with an unfortunate dispute with 
the Ohio. Canal Commissioners, which has turned 
much trade to Philadelphia, that this year is expect. 
ed to exceed the ratio.of the last year, nine-tenthis 
of the tolls being from our own State. What will 
the Canal Fund produce when the necessity of the 
case will cause the State to permit the Utica and 
Schenectady Railroad to carry goods at canal tolls 
for rapid and early transportation by steam ? 

* It now nets above a million per annum, and, with 
the funds on hand, will pay off the entire cost of all 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | 


our Canals, to this period, within four years. Should 
the tolls then be further reduced, or say half a mi 
lion of dollars be appropriated te pay the expenses o 
the Statef Government, and add $100,000 per an- 
num to the literary fund, we shall still have an in- 
come of $500,000; on which we would be warranted 
in borrowing one hundred millions of dollars,to make 
such improvements (even should they not pay one cen} 
of income, but experience teaches the reverse,) as 
the Ship Canals, Southern Railroad, Black River 
and Orleans Canals. 

New York, fortunately, possesses the summit 
and table lands from the great Lakes to the best 
port on the Atlantic; and with the capital and fa- 
cilities now centred in New York, can, by a lib. 
eral policy with regard to internal improvements, 
retain the largest portion of the trade with the far 
West, which must go to the ocean by the Wel. 
land and St. Lawrence Canals, and supply our New 
England States with bread stuffs, unless we act 
promptly, or our British neighbors are blind to their 
own interest—a charge net now to be made, al- 
though hinted at in 1811, when the Canal Commis- 
sioners feared to. let the trade down from Lake Erie 
into Lake Ontario, and was the main argument with 
Weston’s statement of the ‘* impracticability” of the 
route on the Oswego River, and want of water on the 
summit, then urged, since proved incorrect, which 
prevented the adoption of a Canal, then contemplat- 
ed, on the steam Canal route, of 60 feet on the sur- 
face and five feet deep. ; 

To youl am aware that the subject is not new, 
but I could not let Brindley’s statements pass unex- 
amined and not controverted. 


With esteem, yours, truly, J. E. B. 





NAVIGATION OF THE RED Sea.—RarLRoaD ACROSS 
THE Istumus or Svez.—It has been mentioned that 
a sum of money had been voted by the British Par- 
liament fof the purpose of ascertaining the practica- 
bility of opening communication with India, by means 
of steam navigation through the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulph. It is now announced, that whatever 
may be the résult of the survey, steam will be called 
into operation in effecting the passage to India, by 
at least one channel, viz: that by the Red Sea. Mo- 
hamed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, desirous of profiting 
by the determination of the British Government, has 
decided on the construction of a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Suez. It is supposed that a ship may be 
transported on the railroad, and thus the necessity 
be avoided of unlading and relading the cargo. Two 
years are judged to be sufficient for the proposed 
work ; meanwhile, passengers can cross from the 
Nile to the Red Sea without difficulty or danger; 
so that when the plan is brought into operation,— 
and it is intended that it should without delay,—a 
voyage from London to Bombay may be made in a- 
bout two months. As numbers of persons in Eng. 
land are desirous of emigrating to Hindostan, they 
will be likely to avail themselves of this course, ra- 
ther than the circuitous one by the Cape of Good 
Elope. 





By recent letters from Bombay we learn that 
most fovorable resulis are likely at last to accure 
from the mission of Colonel Pottniger in the year 
1831, to the Court of Sinde, undertaken by orders 
from the East India Company. The object of the 
embassy was to throw open the navigation of the 
mighty river, the Indus, to the merchants of India 
and Europe: this point is now gained, and the tolls 
to be levied on all vessels entering or leaving the 
Indus, are agréed upon; but this toll is not to be 
considered asa source of revenue to the traders.— 
An official communication has been received, we un- 
derstand, by Colonel Pottinger, from the sons of the 
late Morad Ali. the new Sovereign of Sinde, by a 
vakeel or envoy extraordinary; a treaty has been 
drawn up and forwarded for the ratification of the 
Governor-General, It would appear that a small 
British force will be stationed at the mouth of 
the Indus for the protection of the trade at 
that place, and to superintend the collection o 
the taxes. The object thus attained is viewed as 
one of great national importance, and which, when 
contemplated in conjunction with steam navigation 
in the Red Sea, will probably, in no very long time, 
open a wide field for British enterprise. Too much 





Praise cannot be awarded to Colonel Pottinger for 
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Iron Railroad.—A trial has been madg in France 
of a new description of Iron Railroad, the invention 
of Messrs. Piot and Ronen. It took places few 
days ago, near Vincennes, and was considere 
as successful. The advantage consists in the 
comparative saving of expense, and the ppti- 
bility of receiving carriages of a very simple con. 
struction. : 





et 
The Rhine.—The Cologne Gazette says—“ The 
steamboats continue to be crowded with passengers. 
lt is calculated that ihe number of persons who have 
travelled by the steamboat this year only, between 
Mayence and Cologne, is above 120,000. 





It is worthy of remark, that with all the expence 
Russia is at in improving her roads, they are not 
nade to join those of Poland to the possessions of 
Prussia. In their present state the Russian army 
cannot come within two days’ march of the frontier 
of Prussia. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


Bronze Medals of the Kings of France.—lIt is in 
contemplation in Paris, to strike 74 medals, with a 
view to illustrate the principal events’connected with 
the French Monarchy. This plan was, in fact, con- 
ceived by Louis XIV. Napoleon adopted it with en. 
thusiasm, and Charles the Tenth gave orders for its 
execution. It is now to be carried into effect*by 
some speculators, but the. Minister of the Interiur 
has given his authority for the medals to be struck 
atthe Royal Mint, and some of them have already 
been struck. The two figures of Louis XIV. and 
Henry LV., which are finished, are said to be beauti- 
fully executed.—[Atheneum.] 

Captain Ross’s Narrative of his Four Years’ Re- 
sidence in the Arctic Regions will be pubilshed in 
December. . 

Irishmen in Office—The three Secretaries o 
State, Lords Palmerston and Duncannon, and Mr. 
Spring Rice, are Irishmen; so also are the Marquis 
Wellesley, viceroy of Ireland; Lord Aylmer gover. 
nor-general of Canada; Lord Clare, governor of 
Bombay ; Marquis of Sligo, governor of Jamaica : 
General Bourke, governor of New South Wales ; 
and Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, governor of Lt. Lucia. 
The number of distinguished Irishmen high in office 
is atthe present day greater than ever it was in the 
history ef the country. 

Mount Blanc.—Dr. Martin Barry, a Scotch 
tleman, has just succeeded in an ascent of Mount 
Blanc. He accomplished it on the 16th September. 
—([Helvetic.] . 

The paintings and statues sent to St. Petersburgh, 
from Dereczyn, the residence of Prince Eustache 
Sapieha, have been distributed amongst the different 
Royal Palaces. The statue of Orpheus, by Canova, 
now forms one of the ornaments of the Hermitage.— 
The Emperor has presented some of the magni 
vases in porphyry to his brother-in-law, the Heredi- 
tary Prince of Prussia. 7 

The separate fund for enabling the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to supply the emancipated ne- 
groes who are enabled to read with Psalters and 
Testaments falls very fur short of the expectation 
generally entertained: the sum wanted is £20,000, 
but not more than a forth of this has been subseri- 
bed. 


Sir John Hobhouse, who has been above three 
months a Cabinet Minister, is only said te have been 
twice at his office. 

The elder member of the ducal jamily of Berken- 
feld, William Duke of Bavaria, has just ceded his 
domains ot Noon -. . Upper ix ae and his 
appanage o . orins, to his grandson, 
Maimilian of Bavaria, brother.in-law of the King. 
He has reserved for his own use 1,800 florins... 

Among the various changes that have taken 
place pay public otheee, that of the a of the 
Exchequer Office from the Palace yard is one. 

The front walle of these houses were erected 
by Mr. Groves, the architect, who always refused 
to acknowledge it, in consequence of the ridicule 
thrown upon its style by the witty R. B. : 
these are now down, and exhibit the ‘ 
buildings, formerly the palace of Edward the Con. 
ve likewise the stabling of the Protector Crom, 
well, © ; Sept : | CHR 
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Dieecaaetae of a scholar, and spirit of a man 


of varied talents’ into’ his excellent publication. 
The work has now gone on for nearly two years, 





»- @ oes » LITERARY NOTICES. 
- Sormocuss.—Translated by T. Franklin, D. D. 
1 yol. Harpers’ Classical Family Library.— We have 
here the only seven that have come down to us out 
of the hundred and thirty plays of the immortal peet 
Who carried the Greek Drama to perfection. * So- 
phocies,” observes the accomplished professor to 
whom the public is indebted for these translations, 
“may with trath be called the prince of ancient 
dramatic poets: his fablee (at least, of all those 
tragedies now extant) are interesting and well chosen; 
his plots regular and well conducted ; his sentiments 
elegant, noble, and sublime; his incidents natur- 
al; his diction simple; his manners and characters 
striking, equal, and unexceptionable; his choruses 


well adapted to the subject; his moral reflectons|| 


pertinent and useful; and his numbers, in every 
part, to the last degree sweet and harmonious. The 
warmth of his imagination is so tempered by the per- 
fection of his judgment, that his spirit, however ani- 
mated, never wanders into licentiousness ; while, at 
the same time, the fire of his genius seldom suffors 
the most uninteresting parts of his tragedy to sink 

» into coldnegsand insipidity. His peculiar excellence 
seems to lie in the descriptive ; and, exclusive of his 

_ dsamatic powers, he is certainly a greater poet than 
either of his illustrious rivals. Were I to drawa 
similitude of him from painting, I should say that his 
ordonnance was so just, his figues so well grouped 
and coutrasted, his colors so glowing and natural ; 
all his pieces, in short, executed in so bold and mas- 
terly astyle, asto wrest the palm from every other 
hand, and point him out as the Raphael of the an- 
cient drama.” 

Elevation and purity of style, with great precision 
and completeness of form in his dramas, and marked 
distinctness and individuality in his characters, were 
the qualities which with so critical a people as the 
Greks, placed Sophocles first among his illustrious 
cotemporaries. The melting tenderness of Euripi- 
des and the savage grandeur of Eschylue—of whom 
Schlegel says that Tragedy sprang from his head in 
fuil armor, like Pallas from the head of Jupiter— 
seem neither to have delighted the fastidious Greeks 
so much as the harmonious blending of the great 
qualities of a dramatic poet, which critics have al- 
lowed to meet in Sophocles, and which, notwith-. 
standing the inexhaustible invention of the former 
and the majestic simplicity of the latter, have secured 
for the illustrious pupil of Acschylusthe preference of 
the judicious in all ages. ‘I'he public at large have 
now an opportunity of becoming familier with the 
great master of the Greek Drama, whose remains 
are here given in a form so cheap as to come within 
the means of every reader. + 

Ture Kyicxersocxer Magazine, No. 5, Vou. IV. 
ror NovemBER, 

Tue American Montury Macazine, No. 20, Vot. 
IV. ror Novemser. 

The improved and improving character of the first 
of these periodicals is so generally admitted and 
commented upon, that it is unnecessary to add our 
opinion to the general voice. But a bad accident 
which happened lately to the accomplished Editor of 
the New Monthly, and prevented the appearance of 
one of the numbers at the usual time, has attracted 
our attention particularly to the one before us.— 
‘The temporary omission of the October num- 
ber is amply compensated for by the talent and scho- 
Jarship displayed in that before us. There is indeed 
‘a tone and character about the American Month- 


‘ly, Which if they do not rank it above its competi.|ied 
‘tors, certainly make it stand by itself as a marked, 
as well-asable publication. They spring from the 


continually making new readers for itself, and fixing 
the predilection of those who always sustained it. 
We have already taken pleasure in extracting the 
eloquently written sketches, entitled, « Passages 
from the life of Mary Queen of Scots,” as they have 
from time to time appeared in this Magazine, and 
we now give in an abridged form, an attractive arti- 
cle from the same'gifted hand. It is entitled 


The Queen's Remorse. 

The twelfth hour of the night had already been 

announced from half the steeples of England’s me- 

tropolis, and the echoes of its last stroke lingered, 
in. mournful cadences, among the vaulted aisles of 
Westminster. It was then, as now, the season of 
festivity, the hightides of the banquet and the ball, 
that witchingtime,of night. No din of carriages, or 
glare.of torches, disturbed the sober silence of the 
streets, illuminated only by the waning light of an 
uncertain moon; no music streamed upon the night- 
wind, from the latticed casements of the great, who 
were contented, in the days of their Lion Queen, to 
portion out.their hours for toil or merriment, for ac- 
tion or repose, according to the ministration of these 
great lights, which rule the heavens with an indif- 

ferent and impartial sway, and register his brief va- 

reer of moments, to the peer as to the peasant, by 
one.unvarying standard. A solitary lamp burned 
dim and cheerlessly, before a low-browed portal in 
St. Stephen’s; and a solitary warder, in the rich 
garb still preserved by the yeomen of the guard, 
walked to and fro, with almost noiseless steps, his 
corslet, and the broad head of his shouldered par- 
tisan, flashing momentarily out from the shadows of 
the arch, as he passed and repaased beneath the 
light, which indicated the royal residence, distin. 
guished by no prouder decorations, of her, befere 
whose wrath the mightiest of Europe’s sovereigns 
shuddered. A pile of the clumsy fire-arms then in 
use, stacked beneath the eye of the sentinel, and 
the dark outlines of several bulky figures, out. 
stretched in slumber upon the pavement, seemed to 
prove that some oceurrences of Jate had called for 
more than common vigilance in the guarding of the 
palace. The prolonged cry of the watcher, telling 
at each successive hour, that all was well, had 

scarcely passed his lips, before the distant tramp of 
a horse, and the challenge of a sentry, from the 
bridge, came heavily up the wind. For a moment, 
the yeoman listened with all his senses, then, as it 
became evident that the rider was approaching, he 
stirred the nearest sleeper with the butt of his hea- 
vy halbert. ‘*Up, Gilbert! up man, and to your 
tools, ere they be wanted.—What though the earl’s 
proud head lie low, he hath friends and fautors 
enough in the city, I trow, to raise a coil whene’er 
it lists them !’—The slumbers of the yeomen were 
exchanged, on the instant, for the guarded bustle of 
preparation; and, before the horseman, whose ap- 
proach had caused so much excitement, drew bri- 
dle at the palace gate, a dozen bright sparks glim. 
mering under the dark portal, like glow-worms be. 
neath some bosky coppice, announced the readiness 
of as many levelled matchlocks. 

** Stand, ho! the word—” 

“*A post to her Grace of England,”—was the ir. 
regular reply, as the rider, hastily throwing himself 
from off his jaded havkney, advanced towards the 
yeoman. 

“Stand there !—{ say—no nearer on your life! 
Shoot, Gilbert, shoot, an he stir but a hand. 
breadth !” 

“Tush! friend, delay me no:’—replied the in- 
truder, halting, however, as he was required to do— 
‘*My haste is urgent, and that which I bear with me 
passeth ceremony. A letter to the Queen! On your 
heads be it if Imeet impediment. See that ye pass 
it to her Grace forthwith.” 

‘* A letter—ha!—there may be some device in 
this—yet pass it hitherward.” A broad parchment, 
secured by a fold of floss silk, with ite deeply sealed 
wax attached, was placed in his hand. A light was 
obtained from the hatch of a caliver, and the super- 
scription, evidently too important for delay, hurried 
the guards to aetion. ‘The Earl of Nottingham,”— 
it ran—*to his most high and sovereign lady, Eliza- 
beth of England. For life! for life! for life !—Ride, 
and run, haste, haste, posthaste, till this be deliver- 

” 





The chamberlain, so great was considered the 
urgency ofthe matter, was summoned from his pil. 
low, and he with no small trepidation, preceeded at 












ee door of the ante-chamber,—occupied by 
the ladies whose duty it was to watch the person of 
their imperious mistress by night,—failed: indeed to 
excite the attention of the sleeping maidens, but 
caught at once the ear of the extraordinary women | 
whom they served.  ‘* Without there !"—she cried 
in a clear unbroken tone, although full sixty winters 
had passed ever her head. eg Daigt 
“* Hunedon! so please your Grace, with a despatch 
of import from the Earl of Nottingham!” « 
‘**God's death! ye lazy wenches! hear ye not that 
man without, that I must clea ve my throat in clamor- 
ing? Up, hussies up, orby the soul of my father, ye 
shall sleep for ever.” The frightened girls sprang 
from their couches at the raiséd voice.of the angry 
queen, like a covey of partridges at the yelp of the 
springer, and for a moment all ‘was confusion.— 
“ What now, ye fools,”—she cried again in harsh. 
and excited accents, that reached the .ears of the 
Earl without,—* Hear ye not that my chamberlain: 
awaits an audience? Fling yonder robe of velvet o'er 
our person, and rid us of this night gear—Se !—the 
mirror pow! my ruff and curch! and now—admit 
him !” 
** Admit him!—An it lists your Grace, it were 
scarce seemly in ladies to appear thus disarrayed.” 
‘* Heard ye—or heard ye not !—I say admit him! 
Think ye, old Hunsdon cares to look upon such 
trumpery as ye, or must I wait upon my wenches’ 
pleasure ? od’s head, but ye grow malapert !” 


The old queen had not yet ceased, before the 
door was opened; and, although the ladies had ta- 

ken the precaution of extinguishing the light, and 

seeking such concealment as the. angles of the 
chamber afforded, the sturdy old earl—who, not. 

withstanding the queen’s assertion, had as quick an 

eye for beauty, as many a younger gallant—could 

easily discover that the modesty, which had demur- 

red to the admission of a man, was not by any means 
uncalled for or over squeamish. Had he been, how- 
ever, much mere inclined to linger by the way, than 
his old fashioned courtesy permitted, he would have 
been a bold man to delay, for twice, ere he could 
cross the floor to her chamber, did hie name reach 
his ears in the impatient accents of Elizabeth.— 
‘‘ Hunsdon! I say—Hunsdon! ’sdeath, art thou 
crippled, man ?” 

**So! give us the letter—there! Pause not for 

thy knee, man; give us the letter !’—and tearing 

the frail band, by which it was secured, asunder, she 
was in a moment entirely engrossed, as it would 

seem, in its contents.. Her countenance waxed pa- 
ler and paler as she read, and the shadows of an an. 
tumn morning flit not more changetully across. the 

landscape, as cloud after cloud is driven over the 

sun’s disk, than did the varying expressions of 
anxiety, doubt, and sorrow, chase one another from 

the speaking lineaments of Elizabeth. 

‘* Hah !” she exclaimed after a Jong pause—* This 
must be looked to—see that our barge be manned 
forthwith, and tarry not for aught of state, or cere- 
mony. Thyself will go with us, and stop not thou 
to don thy newest fashioned doublet ; this is no mat- 
ter that brooks ruffling !—’Sdeath man ’tis life or 
death! and now begone, Sir! we lack our tirewo- 
man’s service !” 

An hour had not elapsed, before a barge, easily 
distinguished as one belonging. to the r>yal house- 
hold, by its decoratione, and the garb of the rowers, 
shot through a side arch of Westminster bridge, and 
passed rapidly under sail and ear, down the swift 
current of the river, now almost at ebbtide. I[t was 
not, however. the barge of state, in which the pro- 
gresses of the sovereign were usnally, made ;..nor 
was it followed by the long train of vessels freighted 
with ladies of the court, guards, and musicians, 
which were wont to folfow in its wake. Inthe stern 
sheets sat two persons; a man advanced in years,— 
and remarkable for an air of nobility, which. could 
not be disguised even by the thick boatcloak he had 
wrapped about him, as much perhaps to afford .pro. 
tection against the eyes of the inquisitive, as, against 
the dense mists of the Thames,—and a lady, whose 
tall person was folded in wrappings 80 voluminous, 
as to defy the closest scrutiny. At a short distance 
in the rear, another boat ccme sweeping along, in 
ihe erew and passengers of which it would .have re. 
quired a penetrating glance to discover a dozen or 
two of the yeomen of the guard, in their undress Ji. 
veries of gray and black, without either badge or 
cognizance, and their carbinea concealed. eath a 
pile of cloaks. It was Elizabeth herself;.who. in 
compliance with the mysterious despatch she had so 
lately received, was braving the cold damps of the 
river, at an hour so: unusual, and ina guise so far 
short of her accustomed ‘state. Mier 








severe taste and ample resources of its editer, who, 


once to the apartment of Elizabeth. His hesitating 





The royal barge was darting with a speed that 
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'ncreased at every instant, before the esplanades 
frowning artillery of om poy the short waves 
were, ling and splashing, beneath the dark 
jaws and lowered portcullis of the traitor’s gate, that 
fatal meena through which so many of the best and 
bravest of England’s nobility had entered, never to 
return. 

Brief as, was the moment of their transit in front 
of that sad portal, Hunsdon had yet time to mark 
the terrible expression of misery, almost of despair, 
that gleamed across the features of the queen. She 
spoke not, but she wrung her hands with a. sigh, that 
uttered volumes of repentance and regret, too late 
to be availing ; and the stern old chamberlain, who 
felt his heart yearn at the sorrows of a mistress, 
whom he loved no less than he revered her, knew 
that the mute gesture, and the painful sigh were 
extorted from that masculine bosom, only by the 
extremity of anguish. She had not looked upon 
that “den of drunkards with the blood of princes,” 
since it had been glutted with its last and noblest 
victim. Essex, the princely, the valiant, the ge- 
nereus, and the noble—Essex, the favorite of 
the people, the admired of men, the idol, the cher- 
ished idol, of Elizabeth, had gone, a few short 
moons before, through that abhorred gateway—had 
gone to die, had died by her unwilling mandate.— 
Bitter and long had been the struggle between her 
wounded pride, and her sincere affection; between 
her love for the man, and her wrath against the rebel; 
thrice had she signed the fatal warrant, and as often 
consigned it to the flames; and when at length her 
indignation prevailed, and she affixed her name to 
the fell scroll, which once executed she never smiled 
again, that indignation was excited not so much by 
the vivlence of his proceedings againet her crown, 
ag by his obstinate delay in claiming pity and pardon 
from an offended but indulgent mistress. 

Onward ! onward they went. The barge was at 
her moorings by the water-gate of Nottingham house, 
and the queen had mide her way unansnounced and 
almost unattended, to the sick chamber of the aged 
countess. 

The sick woman had been for weeks wasiing away 
beneath a slow and painful malady; her strength 
had failed her, and, for days, her end had been al- 
most daily expected. Still, with that strange and 
unnatural tenacity,—through which the dying some- 
times cling to earth, even after every rational hope 
of a day’s prolonged existence has been extinguished 
—she had hovered as it were onthe confines of life 
and death, the vital flame flickering like that of a 
lamp,—whose aliment has long since been exhaust- 
ed,—fitfully playing about the wick, which can no 
longer support it. Her reason, which had been par- 
tially obscured during the latter period of her mala. 
dy, had been restored to its full vigor, on the prece- 
ding evening; but ‘the only fruit of its restoration 
was the utmost anguish of mental suffering, and 
conscientious remorse. From the moment when the 
messenger, whose arrival we have already witness. 
ed, had been despatched on his nocturnal mission, 
she had passed the time in fearful struggles with the 
last foe, wrestling as it were bodily with the dark 
angel; now pleading with the Almighty, and adjuring 
him, by her sufferings, and by her very sins, to spare 
her yet a little while ; now shrieking on the name of 
Elizabeth, and calling her, as she valued her soul’s 
salvation, to make no long tarrying. In the opinion 
of the leeches, who watched around her pillow, and 
of the terrified preacher, who communed with his 
own heart and was still, her life was kept up only by 
this fierce and feverish excitement. 

At a glance she recognized the queen, before 
‘another eye had marked her entrance. ‘* Hah !” 
‘she groaned in deep sepulchral tones—‘‘She is 
come, before whose coming my guilty soul had 
not the power to pass away! She is come, to 
witness the damnation of an immortal spirit! To 
hear a tale of sin and sorrow, that.has no parallel ! 
Hear my werds, O queen, hear my words now—and 
lau h if you can—for by Him who made us 
both, andis now dealing with me according to my 
‘merits, never! never shall you laugh again! Here. 
after you shall groan, and weep, and tremble, and 
curse yourself as I do !—Laugh, I say, Elizabeth of 

England, laugh now, or never laugh again !” 

‘or a moment the spirit of the queen, manly and 
strong as it was, beyond perhaps all precedent, was 
(fairly overcrowed, and cowed, by the fierce intensi- 
ty of the Gre women's manner. Not lepg, how- 
ever, could that proud soul quail to any created 
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“ "Fore God, woman”—she cried—*‘ thou art be- 
witched, or desperately wicked ! What in the fiend’s 
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name, on me.” f 

As she spoke, she held aloit, in her thin and 
bird-like fingers, a massive ring of gold, from which 
a sapphire of 1:are price gleamed brilliantly, ‘cast- 
ing a bright dancing speck of blue reflection upon 
her hollow, ‘ghastly features. ‘ Know you”—she 
screamed—* this token ?” 

«Where got youit, woman? Speak, I say, speak! 
orl curse you! Where got you that same token ?” 
The proud Queen shook and shuddered as she spoke, 
like one in an ague fit. 

‘« Essex !”—sighed the dying countess through her 
set teeth—‘‘ the murthered Essex !” 

‘* Murthered ! God’s death thou liest !—He was a 
traitor—-done to death—-Oh God! Oh God—I ..now 
not what I say !’—aund a big tear.droep, the first in 
many a year, the first perhaps that ever had bedewed 
that iron cheek, slid slowly down the face of Eliza- 
beth, and fell heavily on the. brow of the glaring suf- 
ferer, who still held the ring aloft, in hands clasped 
close in attitude of supplication. ‘* Speak”——she said 
again in milder accents—* speak, Nottingham, what 
of—of Essex ?” 

** That ring he gave to me, to bear it to thy foot- 
stool, and to pray a gracious mistress’ favor to an 
erring, but a grateful, servant.” 

** And thou—woman—thou”—absolutely shrieked 
the Queen. 

—+‘ Gave it not to thee—that Essex might die, not 
live”’—-was the steady reply—* Pardon me before I 
die—pardon me, as God shall pardon thee!” 

“God shall not pardon me—woman—neither do 
I pardonthee! Hz—an he will—may pardon thee 
—but that will I donever! never! By the lifeo 
the Eternal, never!” and in the overpowering fury and 
agitation of the moment, she seized the dying sinner 
with an iron gripe, and shook her in the bed, till the 
ponderous fabric creaked and quivered. Not ano- 
ther word, not another sob passed the lips of the old 
countess—-her frame was shakenby a mightier hand 
than that of the indignant Queen ; a deep, harsh- rat- 
tle came from her chest, she raised one skinny arm 
aloft. and after the jaw had dropped, and the glaring 
eyeball fixed, that wretched limb stood erect, ap- 
pealing, as it were, from a mortal, to an immortai 
judge. 

The paroxysm was over. Speechless, and all but 
motionless, the miserable queen was borne by her 
attendants to the barge; the tide had shifted, and 
was still in their favor, though their course was al. 
tered. On their return, they again passed the tri- 
umphant fleet of Cavendish, bearing the mightiest 
sovereign of the world, the envied of all the earth, a 
wretched, feeble, heart-broken woman, grovelling, 
like a crushed worm, beneath the bitterest of human| 
pangs, the agonies of self created and self merited 
misery. A few hours found her outstretched upon 
the floor of her chamber, giving way to anguish un- 
controlled and uncontrollable. Refusing the earnest 
prayers of her women, and of her physicians, to suf- 
fer herself to he disrobed, and te recline upon her 
bed;—feeding on tears and groans alone;—uttering no 
sound but the name of Essex, in one plaintive, and 
oft-repeated cry ;—mocking at all consolation :—ac- 
knowledging no comforter except despair ;—ten long 
days and nights, she Jingered thus in pangs a thou. 
sand times more intolerable than those which she 
had inflicted on her Scvttish rival; and, when, at 
length, the council of the state assembled, in her last 
moments, around the death bed of a sovereign truly, 
and not metaphorically, lying in dust and ashes,— 
she named to them as her successor in the kingdom, 
the son of that same rival. Who shall say that the 
death of Mary Stuart went unavenged ? H. 





‘Tue Poxitica, Grammar or THE Unitep Srares, 
1 vol.—Harpers.—There is but one fault that we 
can discover in this work, upon e rapid glance at its 
contents. A political grammar should have been got 
up in a cheaper form, so that it could be disseminated 
—could be showered among the people. The only way 
upon which the great question of Reform can be car- 
ried is to drill the laboring classes thoroughly upon 
the rudiments of sound politics—upon the constitu- 





tion itself. To facilitate such an objeet—to bring 
political instruction to the aid of political liberty—has 




















nay Horrman, Esq., in 2 vols. vol 1., 8vo Ne 
York: Harsteap & Voornies—1833.—In 
of a review from an abler hand, we have d 
notice of this work much too long; a ciroume 
however, to which the author is probably qu 
different, since the profession for whose use 
designed, have done it ample and substantial 

by adopting it as their guide in the very import 
branch of law of which it treats. It is not a @is- 
paragement of others to say, that as a learned chan- 
cery lawyer, its author has no superior in the coun- 
try. His long experience and very extensive prac- 
tice aS a master, united with strong judgment, have 
given to his opinion on points of practice almost the 
weight and authority of judicial decisions. Noman, 
therefore, could be better qualified for the important 
task which our author has undertaken, and which 
he has so well executed ; and when his second vol- 
ume is published it will supply what has long been 
much needed, a thorough guide to the Chancery javr- 
yer. The volume before us gives evidence of great 
erudition, and the topics to which it relates are ¢lear- 
ly and thoroughly treated. Altho” the work is chiefly of 
a technical character, yet the general reader will find 
in the introduction and first chapter a very interest-% 


f||ing outline of the history of the Court of Chancery in 


this State, and of its present condition. In reference 
to the great ends attained by this Court, the author 
remarks, with equal eloquence and truth, that “no 
code of law, no code of jurisprudence, from the erude 
institutions of barbaric ignorance, to the scientific 
compilations of modern knowledge, exhibits a sys- 
tem of such pure morality, so consistent with the 
dictates of a sound, unbiassed reason; so founded 
upon the everlasting principles of truth; so righteous 
and so wise. The doctrines of the Court of Equity 
are the most unrestrained productions of the: mo- 
rality and intellect of man, directed to the regulation 
of his civil duties, that the world has yet known.”— 
The Annals of the Court of Chancery are of great 
interest, and its mutations from the mest corrupt te 
the purest tribunal of England, as set forth in Parkes’ 
History of the Court of Chancery, form a striking 
contrast with its progress in this country, where it 
has long and purely subserved the best purposes, 
though even now embarrassed by its immense aceu- 
mulation of business. To the numerous class inte- 
rested in its practice, this work will prove an inva lu. 
able auxiliary. 


Our editorial table, somehow or other, does not 
exhibitit wonted supply of new publications to-day. 
But, in lieu of other matter, our readers will not 
quarrel with us for citing here some extremely in- 
tereating passages relating to the life of Mirabeau, 
which we find given in the number of Blackwood 
which came last to hand, as entirely original. + 

He was born in 1764, and came into the world with 
such an enormous head, that the first words his father 
heard when his infant was brought to him was, 
‘* Don’t be frightened !” At the age of three yeara, 
the child had the small-pox, which so disfigured and 
cieatrized his face, that his father writes to his bro- 
ther, “* Your nephew is as ugly as Satan.” At the 
age of seven, he received confirmation ; and it was 
on that oceasion, that he made the singular remark 
for a child, reported by himself: ‘* It was explained 
to me that God could nut make contradictions ; for 
instance, a stick with only one end. I asked, if a 
miracle was nota stick with one end. My dm 
ther never forgave me.” Even before this pert 
the sevcrities of his father towards him began; we 
find him on all occasions urging his tutor to 










been the object of the author of this volume, which 
he addresses, as a text book, to young men, either i 
private education or public reading. The intention 
is perfectly good, as far as it goes; but. it might be 
bettered by reducing the size of the volume and stri- 
king off a new edition in the cheapest possible form. 








“Mame mean ye 7” 
~ “In the fiend’s name truly~~for he alone inspired 











eon the people but have political light and political 
right will follow of a certainty. t 


















and rigor: yet he seems, even from his ea 
to have discovered his wonderful porter igm As» 
his bon mots would do honor to a grown man. Hi 
father writes, “* My son grows fast, his prattle in 
creases, and his face grows uglier’ hte 
the ugliest and the wittiest. His me 
talking to hinr of his future wife ; he re 
‘she would not judge him by his face. 
she judge you by then, said his mother. The 
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ecdote, @ little posterior, 

with those sudden bursts of nobleness, 
threw a splendor on, and, in some measure, 
after career. ** The other day,” says 
a letter to his uncle, “he gained a prize ; 
was a hat, and turning towards a youth presen’, 
who had only.a cap, and putting the hat on his head, 
* Here take it,’ said he, + I have not two heads. He 
te me then the emperor of the world. His 
ade had something divine ; I wept and pondered, 
hd the lesson was to me very good.” 
Perhaps no child in bis infancy ever showed in so 
remerkable a degree what he would be asa man, as 
pg pape The following sentences from his 
father’s letters would seem sometimes to describe 
the man. In one place the Marquis says, ‘he has a 
mind all athwart, fantastic, tumultuous, unmanaga- 
ble, and tending to vice, even before he knows what 
it is.” In another place, * the imp hes a haughty 
heart under the jacket of a child, a strange instinct 
of pride, noble nevertheless*; an embryo ambition 
that would awallow the whole world, before it is 
twelve yearsold.” Again, ‘* he has an intelligence, 
a meMory, a& capacity, altogether astonishing ; but I 
know, from the pliysical conformation of such char. 
acters, that there is no making any thing of them ; 
to brutal appetites they will return, and carry them 
to excess; and as pride never abandons them, even 
on the wheel, they will make themseives base with 
the base, vain with the vain, fierce with the fierce ; 
and even pique themselves on surpassing the very 
Fai there are excrements in all races.” Sv attro. 

iously does this man express himself when writing 
ofhis son, and yet it is impossible to deny him a pro. 
found penetiation into human natute. 

Jennine’s Lanpscare Annvuat—Grenapa.—This 
costly publication, shown us, among several others 
of the same kind by Mr. Colman this morning, is 
so far beyond all of its class in beauty aud interest, 
that we would recommend every person of taste a 
peepinto it. It consists wholly of Moorish Views 
in Grenada, from drawings by David Roberts, illus. 
trated by Thomas Roscoe. 

The American Turf Register and Sporting Maga. 
sine, for November, contains its usual variety of 
matter, and is embellished with a plate, and coh- 
tains a memoir of the celebrated imported Horse 
Messenger. 
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were spoken which gave \olovhtivd ta the Dissenter, 
emancipation to the Catholic, and freedom to the 
” 


Other journals, though they unite in lamenting the 
loss of public Records, which is said to be great and 
irreparable, rejoice in the destruction of ‘these ug- 
ly, dark, inconvenient and unhealthy buildings ;” and 
seem busied alone in devising some new place for 
Parliament to assemble in. The King it seems, in 
his good-natured off-hand way, has offered his new 
palace, but the people want his Majesty to keep this 
costly toy, and let them have the old palace of St. 
James. The injury done by the fire, apart froin the 
destruction of invaluable documents, is estimated at 
half a million sterling. 
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has perished with the House of Lords, is the splen 
dtd tapestry which recorded the great achievemen 
from which the rise of the naval glory of England 
is to be datedl—the defeat of the Spanish Armeda.— 
That tapestry was executed by the celebratad Fran- 
cis Spiering, from designs by Cornelius Vroom, and 
originally belonged to the Earl of Effingham, the 
Lord High Admiral of England, and Commander in. 
Chiet of the gallant little fleet that swept the colosal 
Armeda from the seas. It was purchased of the 
Lord High Admiral by James I., but was not put up 
in the House of Lords until the Commonwealth, two 
years after Charles, I. had been brought to the scaf- 
fold. The room in which it was originally hung was 
a smaller room than that which it lately ornamented, 
and where it was not placed until 1800, the House of 
Lords baving met before the union with Ireland in a 
room not so large or commodious as that which i, 
has occupied ever since that event, was formerly the 
Court of Requests. At that time also considerable 
alterations were made in the House of Commons, 
in consequence of the accession of a hundred new 
members. 


Bornine or THe Houses or PaRLIAMENT.—Between 
6 aud 7 o’clock on the ovening of the 16th October, 
a fire burst out from one of the apartmenta connected 
with the House of Lords: the burning spread with 
fearful rapidity, and soon consumed the Houses of 
Lords‘and Commons, the Library of the latter, many 





ship Caledonia, Capt. Grauam, arrived on Sunday in 
26 days from Livurpool, we have London dates of 
the 20th and Liverpool of the 2lst, inclusive. They 
contain very little political news of interest. 

By this arrival we have the calamitous intelligence 
of the destructien of five of the buildings in which 
the two houses of the British Parliament have for 
ages been accustomed toassemble. The occurrence 
is attributed altogether to accident, but it very na- 
turally excited the greatest sensation in London.— 
The loss of the buildings, as architectural prodoc- 
tions, are not Jamented—for they were both paltry in 
style, inconvenient in their arrangemen‘s, and in 
every way but little creditable to the national taste ; 
but there were ancient and powerful associations 
connected with these dusky halls that would render 
it impessible to contemplate their ruins without emo 
tion. *‘*Here,” says Bell’s Messenger, “ within 
these walls the most memorable of freedom’s battles 
were fought—here the Great Charter of English li- 
berty was first unfolded for the protettion of the peo- 
here an humble member of the House of 
Hampden—dared to brave the power of 
a royal despot. Within the now bare, blackened, 

roofless walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel did Wil. 

iam Rufus, with the nobles of his court, prostrate 
himself in prayer, and Edward LII. gave to heaven 
hose which were not devoted to the happiness of 
his subjects. The House of Lords too—the first 
Legis!ative chamber in the world—was not with. 
a host of recollections which rendered it an 

ject of venerable respect in the eyes of the 

- Here stood TH, in all the pride of 
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of the Committee Rooms, the Painted Chamber, and 
a number of other offices. The house of Mr. Ley, 
Clerk of the Commons, and all the habitations sit- 
uated between the Lord’s Journal Office, and the 
Speaker’s house, with the greater part of the 
Speaker’s house itself were burnt. The conflagra- 
tion ultimately extended all round the new front 
buildings of the Lords, utterly consum‘ng the rooms 
of the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Courtney, and the other 
office ranging round to Hayes’ Coffee-house.— 
Bellamy’s kitchen and rooms are destroyed, West. 
minster Hall is saved: and the Courts of Law have 
escaped, though their roofs were stripped off and 
water poured in by the engines. Westminster Abbey 
was untouched, the wind having blown from the 8S. 
W. and West. Great exertions were made to pre- 
serve papers, records, and books from the Libaries; 
but as yet it is impossible to say what is the extent 
of the damage. 

The following is the Official Report upon the dam- 
age done to the buildings, furniture, &c. of the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Speaker’s official resi- 
dence, the official residence of the Clerk of the 
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House of Commons, and to the Courts of Law: at 
Westminister Hall,*occasioned by the fire on the 19th 
day of October, 1834, as far as can at present be 
ascertained. 

House of Peers.—The House Robing Rooms,Com. 
mittee Rooms in the west front, and the rooms of 
the resident officers, and the Octagon Tower at 
the south end of the building—totally destroyed. 

The Painted Chamber—totally destroyed. 

The north end of the Royal Gallery abutting on 
the Painted Chamber—destroyed from the door lea. 
ding to the Painted Ghamber as far es the first com- 
partment of columns. 

The Library andthe adjoining rooms, which are 
now undergoing alterations, as well as the Parlia- 
ment Offices and the Offices of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, together with the Committee Rooms, 
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The official residence of Mr. Ley (Clerk of the 
House)—this building is totally destroyed. 

The official residence of the Speaker.—The State 
Drawing Room under the House of Commons is 
much damaged, but capable of restoration. 

All the rooms from the oriel window to the south 
side of the House of Commone are destroyed. 

The Levee Rooms and other parts of the building, 
tagether with the public galleries and part of the 
oisters, very much damaged. 

Ta: Courts of Law.—These buildings will require 
some restoration. 

Westminster Hall.—_No damage has been done to 
this building. 

Furniture —The furniture, fixtures, and fittings 
to both the Houses of Lords and Commons, with the 
Committee Rooms belonging thereto, is, with few 
exceptions, destroyed. The public furniture at the 
Speaker’s house is in great part destroyed. 

The Courts of Law.—The furniture generally of 
these buildings has sustained considerable damage. 
The strictest inquiry isin progress as to the cause 
of this calamity, but there 1s not the slightest reason 
to suppose that it has arisen from any other than ac- 
cidental causes. 

Office of Woods, &c., 17th October, 1834. 

A rire at Liverpool on the 10th ult. which bgpke 
outin the extensive warehouse in Lawnclet’s-hey, 
in the warehouse ot Thomas Dover & Co. and in 
its pregress, burnt 1500 bales of cotton, 900 hhds. 
of sugar, and 150 hhds of molasses. Loss estimated 
at 40,000/, partly insured. Most of the cotton be. 
longing to Sands, Hodson, Turner & Co. and Robert 
Wilson. 

Mr. Livingston had returned to Paris, and in re. 


ply to a report, that ‘inorder to put an end to the 
question of claims between the two Governments, 
and go counteract the possibility of new obstacles on 
the part of the Chamber, the Cabinet of Wushington 
will reduce its claims by one-third.” The Paris 
Constitutional of Oct. 14, states that “it has beew 


authorized by Mr. Livingston, the American Minis- 
ter, to declare that he has received no instructions 
from the Government of the United States to agree 
to any compromise whatever, relative to the 25,000,- 
000 claimed of France, and further, that Mr. Living- 
ston is.sure no such instructions will ever be trane- 
mitted to him.” 

Accounts from Madrid bring the conclusion reia- 

tive to the exclusion of Don Carlos and his progeny 
from the right of succession to the throne of Spain. 
The project of law presented by the government on 
this subject has been unanimously appreved of by 
the Chamber of Procuradores. 
Munich accounts states that the negociations for 
the marriage of Queen Donna Maria, of Portugal 
with Augustus, Duke of Leuchtenburg are finally 
concluded. 


Porrsmoutu, Ocr. 18.—This morning the Soho 
steamer, Capt. Fraser, arrived from Lisbon, having 
left on Sunday last, at4 A.M. She brought letters 
from Oporte, where she stayed four hours, and from 
Vigo, at which place she was fourteen hours. 

A deep and general feeling of regret was becom. 
ing very prevalent, both in Lisbon and Oporto, at the 
death of Don Pedro, it being believed that he was real. 
ly sincere in his determination to carry on all neces. 
sary reforms inthe spirit of the charter ; which it is 
much feared Donna Maria will not do, under the tute- 
lage of Tapia and Palmella, who are secretly disciples 
of the eld Absolute school. The Duke of Palmella 
is the most intimate éenfidant and adviser of the 
young Queen. The country continued in a tranquil 
state. The army was so well disposed towards the 
present state of the Government, that not the slight- 
est apprehension of disaffection existed, should 
Miguel make the rash attempt again to enter the 
country. The harvest had been abundant. 

There was no later news in Paris from Madrid, 
than the 9th. 


The packgt ship Europe, A. C. Marshal, arrived 
at Liverpool on the 19th September, having the re- 
markable short passage of 17 days from this port. 

Extract of a letter from Zara, dated August 29 :— 
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‘* The Austrian commercial Ciry, in her passage 
from Venice, observed on tbe 10th instant, before 
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sunrise, a ship in flames to the southeast of Scoglie 

Her made all sail for 
the unfortunate object, and arrived in time to receive 
the crew. consisting of ten men. She to be 
the American brig io, bound from Mobile, 
North Americe, to Trieste. She had been struck 
with lightning, and the flames spread with such ra- 
pidity that it was impossible to overcome them. The 
Ciro conveyed the erew to the island of Lessina, 
where the authorities supplied them with the means 
of proceeding to Trieste. 

The Revenue Accounts of England present a de- 
crease on the last quarter, as compared with the cor- 
responding one of last year, of £330,064. The re- 
sult for the year exhibits an increase of £313,448, 
as compared with the previous one. This acises 
principally from the Customs. 

The rate of postage on foreign papers has been re- 
duced in England to a moderate sum, so that Ame- 
rican newspapers may now be sent there without in- 
curring an unreasonable charge. 

A new bridge is about to be erected across the 
Thames, from the Lambeth fo the Westminster side 
of the river, near the Mill-bank Penitentiary. 

The galliant and the spirited Duchess d’Angou- 
leme, whom Bonaparte pronounced to be the only 
* man” in the Bourbou family, is at present in Hun. 














gary. She was at Offen on the 24th of Septem- 
ber. Her husband and father-in-law remain in Bo- 
hemig. 


The Polish inhabitants still suffer from the perse- 
outibn of the Government. Their toiments under 
the new Minister of the Interior, M. de Rohow, in- 
stead of diminishing as they had been led to hope, 
have been increased. Many persons have been ar- 
rested, and put into close confinement. Among them 
are M. Eugene Syczaniecki and M. Joseph Mikorski, 
who had been married only a few days. The only 
erime, it is said, of which they are accused is their 
having sent relief to some of their unfortunate coun. 
trymen in foreign lands. 

A letter from Algiers, dated 27th ult., announces 
the arrival of Mr. Thomas Campbell, author of ** The 
Pleasures of Hope,” &c., in that eolony. 





Mexico.—An arrival at Philadelphia, from Vera 
Cruz, brings intelligence from Mexico to the 17th 
of October. Tranquillity continues to’ prevail 
throughout the county—but it is the quiet of a des 
potism, and no one can calculate its termination.— 
A decided opposition to the government already be. 
gins to manifest itself ; but it seems it has as yet 
made but little head. 

According to the Censor of Vera Cruz of the 

Gth October, it would appear that a few prisoners 
of State had been released fromthe fortress of San 
Juan de Ulloz, and among the number were the dis. 
tinguished Senators, Alpuche and Cueco. 

Many distinguished patriots who, trusting to the 
promises of the Santanistas, with regard to the pre. 
servation of free institutions, had remained neutral 
during the last disturbances, being now unwilling to 
submit to a political and religious system of intoler- 
ance, had also left the country. The Ex-Vice-Pre- 
sident Farius, after having been exposed to the gross- 
est insults from an excited mob, during his journey 
from Mexico to Tampico, had embarked for New 
Orleans. 

The President had made several important nomi- 
nations in the various branches of the administra- 
tion, removing from their situations those individuals 


suspected of devotion to the late federal govern- 
ment. 





SUMMARY. 

‘Phe second Session of the 23d Congress com- 
mences two weeks from next Monday. Some or 
the members are already on their way to the Capi- 
tal, or have arrived there. 


A letter received in Boston, from Marseilles, an- 
nounces the death of George B. Adams, Esq. United 
States Consul at Alicant, Spain, Sept. 10. Mr, Ad. 
ams was a native of Boston, but had resided in Spain 
for the last eighteen years. 


The Governor of Georgia, in his Message to the 
Legislature, states, that the r) 
sales of negroes belonging Psy. i 
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of a new era in that vicinity. 
success to the undertaking. _ 
Buenos Ayres Steamboat.—The Alexandria Ga. 
zette of Saturday savs: 

‘* We learn that the steamboat Potomac, formerly 
running between this place and Norfolk, has been 
purchased by the Buenos Ayres Steamboat Compa- 
ny of Boston. It is intended to run her between 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Viedo, and she is to be 
commanded by Capt. Richard Sutton, formerly of 
the Marco Bozzaris.. The Potomac is now under- 
going repairs, and is expected to sail about the Ist 
of December.” 
Capt. Sutton has the exclusive steam navigation 
granted him, by the Legislature of Buenos Ayres, 
of the river Plata for ten years, and we trust he will 
makefit a valuable mode of travelling between the 
two cities, and a profitable one to himself, and the 
owners of the boat.—[Com. Adv.] 


Steam-ship Connecticut.—Yesterday afternoon a 
number of underwriters and others visited, by invita- 
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West.—The following 


will give our readers some notion of the emigra 


tothe West. . ee 
“The number that arrive and depart dail {ror 
our town, for the purpose of locating in the. valle; 
is almost incredible. A wag at our pi ra wh 
we were standing upon the porch of one of our pi 
lic houses in this place, remarked, as we s' 

ing at the long train of covered wagons, as, the: 
came pouring into the town, that he 

“‘ the whole East had broken up.” ell inde 
he might suppose so, as the spectacle certainly ju 
tified the belief. To the farmer in the East, wh« 
wishes to better his fortune by emigration, we 


the Valley of Miami is the place for you; near a 


good and never failing market, and as ive 
soil as any part of the West can boast of. In a 
tion to the above, we add that a more deligh*ful rs- 


gion we were never in.”—{Miami of the Lake.] _ 





tion, this vessel. All were highly gratified, and we 
have no deubt from the remarks ot thoee on board, 
that steam vessels navigating the sea will hereafter 
be taken at the same risk, by insurance companies, 
as merchant vessels. The Connecticut is copper 
fastened and newly coppered, and in every respect 
completely fitted for her intended station, and being 
substantially planked up under the guards renders 
her additionally safe as a sea boat. She leaves hence 
positively on Tuesday, the 18th instant, and has su- 
perior accommodations for 100 passengers, about 50 
having already taken berths. Her boilers, piston, 
machinery, &c., are in perfect order; and that no 
detention for want of fuel may occur, a vessel has 
already sailed for Key West with a supply of coal 
for her in case of need. There have been no pains 
spared to render the Connecticut every way calculat- 
ed for the trade she is intended for, and we hope her 
trips between New Orleans, Metamoras and Tam. 
pico will equal the most sanguine expectations of her 
enterprizing owners. She is to be commanded by 
Captain Meore, a well known and experienced ship- 
master.—/jGazette.] 


We listened with much interest to a sermon de. 
livered before the New-York Young Men’s Tempe- 
rance Society; at the brick Church on Sunday week 
last, by Rev. Dr. Spring. The house was filled at an 
early hour, and it was with difficulty that all could 
be accommodated with seats. Although so much 
has been said upon the subject of Temperance, yet 
the Doctor threw around it such an interest as to ri- 
vet the attention of his hearers. He observed that 
there were now in the United States seven thousand 
Temperance Societies, embracing one million two 
hundred thousand members.—[Com. Adv.] 


Col. White, the Delegate in Congress from Flo- 
rida, who is now in Europe, has written home that 
the capitalists of England are turning their attention 
to the establishment ofa direct trade from London and 
Liverpool, to the Florida ports. He mentions one 
line of vessels already projected to St. Marks and 
Pensacola, and one to Apalachicola. There is no 
doubt that the interest of the planters in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, and other States that have access 
to the ports of the Gulf of Mexico, would be largely 
benefitted by direct and regular intercourse with 
Great Britain. Mobile offers inducements of the 
highest order, and is destined to support a very 
extensive and constantly increasing commerce.— 
[Mobile Register.] 

Rev. Mr. Mortmer.—We cannot refrain from an 
expression of sympathy with our Moravian brethren, 
on the loss of their excellent and venerable minis. 
ter, the Rev. Benjamin Mortimer, who expired on 
Monday, the 10th instant, after a short but painful 
illness, in the 67th year of his age. Mr. Mortimer 
came to this country from England, in the year 1791. 
After filling the station of teacher of the United 


this country, which he continued, without intermis- 
sion, for a period of fourteen years. In 1812he was 
called to the Pastoral care of the United Brethren in 
this city, in which station he remained for seventeen 


Brethren at Nazareth Hall, Pennsylvania, he com- 
menced his missionary labors among thé-Indians of 




















































The census just taken shows a population in De- 
troit of 4910. 


The Editor of the New Orleans Advertiser inci- 
dentally remarks :— 

‘* The most permanent population of our city does 
notexceed 50,000, from which deduct 30,006 colored, 
which will leave a white population of 20,000. Of 
these we may say 15,000 are Catholics, and 5,000 
Protestants—and of these again there are at least 
6,000 communicants of the first denomination, and 
600 of the latter. There are in all 6 Catholic 
churches and chapels, attended by, as faras we can 
learn, 20 priests; 10 Protestant churches, attended 
by 7 clergymen. The usual estimate, for most reli- 
gious countries, is, we believe, a church for every 
1000 inhabitants.” gi 


Business of Franklin. Mass.—lIt is stated that in 
the town (or township) of Franklin near Wrentham, 
Mass. containing a population of about 1,700 
sons, the value of the straw hats menaielalite 
the females is between 75,000 and 80,000 dollars a 
year. 


Dividend.—The tna Insurance Company have 
declared a dividend of four per cent. for the last six 
months, payable on the 15th inst. 


On the late re-organization of the marine corps, 
eight or ten lieutenants were to be appointed, for 
which stations there were three or four hundred ap- 
plicants. 

The Rev. Doctor Ludlow, of Albany, has received 
and accepted a call to the Presidency of the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania. The departure of this estima- 
ble man and distingnished divine, is a source of much 
regret among the Albanians. 


A run upon the Quebec Bank has taken place, and 
1 Meats 
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was not over at the last accounts. 
Bank has also been a sufferer by the same opera 
In three days the latter has paid out £12,000 in spe. 
cie. The bills of that Bank are passing for goods 
5g. 2d. and 5s. 6d. only. ve 
[From the Norfolk yy ‘ 
We are authorized to state that the . Dr. Du- 
cachet has resigned the Rectorship of Christ Church 
in this borough, and aceepted the invitation to the 
Rectorship of St. Stephens Church in the ay of 
Philadelphia, vacated recently by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Montgomery. Rape ae 
The gallopade of Meteors, which kicked up such a 
flurry in the heavens last autumn, has it seems, beén 
repeated this year upon the anniversary of- thesfirs 
dance. This occasion was anticipated hy Professor 
Olmstead of Yale College and other scientific men. 
The Professor, whe witnessed the pheno: , as-. 
sisted by Mr. Loomis, a teacher in the. ¢ 
Mr. Haile, a member of the senior class, says 
the presence of the moon permitted only the lar 
and more splendid meteors to be seen. 
of them, though smaller than that of 
much above the common average, 
he frequent as early as four minutes 
when a fire ball of unusual 











is duties. The few remaining years of his li 
spent in retirement, enjoying the affectionate estee 








dred and eighteen thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight dollars. 


‘The Norfolk Beacon says :—The. Lynchburg Vir 
ginian describes an extensive cotton factory to be 


ly to mourn his loss.—{Churchman. ] 


Six of the Nuns of the Charlestown Convent, have 


joined the Ursuline Nunnery in Quebec. 


ears, in the faithful and affectionate digcharge - 


of a numerous circle of friends of all denominations. 
departed this life in humble reliance on the mer- 
its of his Saviour, and leaves a deeply afflicted tami- 
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; Western country. And the ts||us see what are their effects when applied to the||fects of war by makingourselves of other 
at ence holds may be s ed to have|/transactions of one country with another. Admiit*||nations, it should be our study, by extending our rela- 
n, for the most part, the effec a more unge-||ting that it is desirable to. have commodities at as||tions and our concerns with them, to their 
nate. They are, to a less extent than most//little cost as possible, and admitting also, as has |interests in the endeavor to prevent its) With re. 


. s tribes, cultivators of the soil, and more exclu- 
sively hunters end warriors. Living in a portion 
‘of the continent remarkable for the number of its 
‘Jarge and small lakes, they find a common resource 
in fish, and along with this enjoy the advantage of 
aping the wild rice. Their government has been 
a x, at the same time exercising, 
d too to exercise, power. But it is not 
more yxical than all patriarchal governments, 
which have their tie in filial affection, and owe their 
Weakness to versatality of opinion. War and other 
public calamities bring them together, while prospe- 
rity drives them apart. They rally on public danger 
with ‘wonderful facility, and they disperse with e. 
‘qual quickness. All their efforts are of the partisan, 
op kind ; and if these do not succeed they are 
pirited. There is nothing in their institutions 
resources suited for long-continued, steady ex- 
ettion. .The most striking trait in their moral his. 
tory is the institution of the Totem—a s gn manu- 
al, by which the affiliation of families is traced, 
agreeing more exactly, perhaps, than has been sup- 
posed with the armorial bearings of the feudal ages; 
and this institution is kept upwith a feeling of impor. 
tance which it is difficult to account for. An Indian, as 
is well known, will tell his specific name with great 
e, but his generic or family name, in other 
words, his Totem, he will declare without hesitation, 
and with an evident feeling of pride. None of our tribes 
have proceeded farther than the first rudc steps in 
hieroglyphic writing ; and it is a practice in which 
the Chippewas are peculiarly exper!. No part of 
their country can be visited without bringing this 
trait imto prominent notice. Every path has its 
blazed and figured trees, conveying intelligence to 
all who » for all can read and understand these 
signs. They are taught to the young as carefully as 
our ‘alphabet, with the distinction, however, that 
chierogliphic writing is the prerogative of the males. 
if devices are often traced on sheets of birch- 
bark attached to poles. They are traced on war 
clubs, cr canoe paddles, bows, or gun stocks.— 
They are often drawn on skins, particularly those 
sd as back dresses by warriors. They have also 
other hieroglyphic modes of communicating informa. 
tion, by poles with knots of grass attaehed to them, 
or rings of paint, and often antlers, or animal’ 
heads suspended by the banks of rivers.—[School- 
craft’s last work.) 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Lorp Ca#ancetior’s Lectures.—ZInier- 
Restrictions.—That production may take 
place in two different ways,—either as the immedi- 
ate fruit of native industry, or as something obtained 
from abroad in exchange for that,—and that what. 
ever tends to direct production and exchange into 
other channels than those into which they fall when 
left freo and unimpeded causes the industry of the 
community to be employed to less advantage than it 
would otherwise be, being once established, it be- 
comes a necessary branch. of the inquiry to. ex- 
amine the effeets of a system of bounties.and prohi- 
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In the least hurtful shape in which bounties and 
itions can be applied, setting aside the expense 

of superintendence, they merely occasion a transfer 
of property, as it were, from the right hand to the 
Jett, as if, aa we of shoes and a pair of 
i to be pur at 5s. each, and govern. 
ment should allow a bounty of 2s. 6d. upon the one, 
and impose a duty of 2s. and 6d. upon the other. Ten 
shillings, it is plain, would procure one pair of each ; 
but the maker of the shoes, being enabled by means 
of the bounty to produce them at half the former cost, 
to sell them at 2s. 6d., while the maker 
stockings, unable to produce them at less than the 
wmer cost, must add the 2s. 6d. to their former 
s, and would not sell them for less than 7s. 6d. 
is in this country have been mostly applied 
to the enc nt of the fisheries, not so much 
with a view to make fish and oil cheap as for the im. 
ovement of the inginterest. This plea | shall 


mere spern SA atest that 

job, ahh erm of labor and capita) is thus forced 
one: would naturally flow into it, a 
lees is Occasioned to the community, and if such lar- 
quantity of labor and capital is not so forced in 


ect a noe as ping interest is no better 
th the bounty than without it, and consequently the 
‘ie wasted. 













been fully proved, that no commodities will be im- 
rted from abroad except they. can be obtained at 
ess cost than at home, it must follow, that in what- 
ever degree the business of production and exchange 
are turned out of the course which they would na- 
turally take, in the same: degree the advantoges 
arising from production and exchange are sacrificed, 
or at least.postponed, to, something else. Whether 
there is any thing for which they ought to be so post. 
poned isa consideration not. for political economy, 
but for politics, 
~Let.us suppose that linens might be manufactured 
on the continent as cheaply as in this country—say 
at 30d. per yard, but that our government, desirous 
of encouraging the home manufacture, granted a 
bounty of 2d.a yard upon exportation. The effect 
would be, that the French would cease to nianufac. 
ture linen because they could obtain it from us for 
+» and they might employ the capital thus with. 
drawn to the production of silk, and England would 
be paying the expense of transport both upon the 
linen she exported and the silk she might take in 
exchange. Thus her means of enjoyment would be 
diminished. The false reasoning which has led to 
these equally false principles of foreign trade is, that 
an increase of production in some particular com. 
modity must be a benefit to the country. Thus the 
grower of corn or the manufacturer of silk may have 
persuaded the imposition of restrictions in his favor, 
beeause by them he might be enabled to grow more 
corn orto produce more silk. But the true light in 
which to view such application would be as to their 
effect upon the interest of the community at large. 
With respect to one great argument in favor of the 
continuance of bounties and prohibitions—namely, 
that their withdrawal would occasion great distress. 
it may be observed, that what is thus lost in one di- 
rection is often gained in another. Ifthe withdraw- 
al of the bounty upon the manufacture of silk should 
cause it to go over to France, it would most likely 
occasion a rise in the demand for cotton to supply 
the French. To plead, however, as a barrier to 
all change, that it would produce distress to indi- 
viduals, is to puta stop at once to all the talking 
and writing about the general happiness,—to argue 
that ‘all alteration, all improvement ought to be pro- 
hibited ; for what are the events in which the inter- 
ests of some individuals do not require to be sacrifi- 
ced? In introducing salutary reforms it is certain- 
ly desirable that as little injury should be inflicted 
as possible, but whenever they appear to stand in 
competition, it would be contrary to all the rules of 








enlightened legislation and true morality to sacri- 
fice the greater interest to the less. 


A bounty to one portion of the community is ne- 
cessarily attended with a prohibition to the remain. 
der. Now the granting of a right can never be jus- 
tified unless the good conferred by it is more than 
equivalent to the corresponding evil. There is no 
subject upon which the policy of the restrictive and 
prohibitive system has been maintained with more 
obstinacy and sophistry than that of corn. Corn, 
however, will no longer be imported from abroad 
than it is cheaper for the community to do so ; and if 
it is right that the commanity should have the benefit 
of this cheaper production in other commodities, why 
should it be denied them in one where, from the 
greater consumption, the advantage is likely to be of 
greater impo:tance? Two reasons alleged by the 
advocates for restriction, which I did not notice in a 
former lecture, are, first, the power which we should! 
put into the hands of other nations, by giving them 
the supply of our markets with the first necessaries 
of life, of reducing us at any time to extremities ; 
secondly, the injustice of denying to farmers and 
landlords a similar monopoly to that which is in 
certain cases enjoyed by merchants and manufac. 
turers. As to the first of these argumente, it is 
by no means established that war would stop our 
supplies of corn, as was evidenced in the late war, 
which was perhaps more general, more protracted, 
and conducted with stronger feelings of animosity 
than any on the records of history ; nor is it yet cer- 
tain that the country supplying the corn is not almost 
as dependent upon the other country for a vent for 
its produce as the purchasing country is for a sup- 
ply. Besides, if this is to be admitted as a va- 
lid reason against the importation. of corn, it may 
be admitted as avalid reason against foreign com. 
merce altogether. The most consolatory conclusion 











to which the true theory of foreign commerce has 


spect to the second argument, it is to be observed, 
that if it is good for the producers of corn, it is good 
for every other spcies of producers whatever : and 
it Moreover supposes some peculiar gain to the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer out of the monopoly, and 
a corresponding evil te the grower of corn, in nei- 
ee of which suppositions is there the shadow of 
tru e 


Talleyrand.—We have received a book, called 
the Life of Prince Talleyrand, accempanied with 
a portrait. We have not read it through, but the 
pages we have read have filled us with disgust.— 
Theft, the most heartless seduction, murder, and 
infamous treachery, are amongst the crimes laid to 
the charge of the eminent person whose history this 
professes to be. It -he have been guilty ofthese 
various offences, compared te him the most depri- 
ved villains who have expiated their crimes on the 
gallows—-the Burks and the Bishops of our times 
—are poor contemptable driveller in iniquity. It is 
not possible that French society, bad as it was be. 
fore the revolution, could have tolerated such a 
monster, and it is not possible, if only the tenth 
part of the crimes here attributed to the person 
named were true, or possessed the shadow of credi- 
bility, that he could be received at this day into any 
society. All men and all women must shrink from 
him with instinctive horror, as they shrink from 
death. If the stories here told be not true, the in. 
venter or compiler of them is more depraved than 
the individual he describes. In either case it is a 
disgrace to our literary men that sueh a work should 
have found a translator. Our readers, remember. 
ing the testimony to Talleyrand’s character, borne 
as well by the Duke of Wellington as Earl Grey, 
cannot fail to be aware of the caution with which 
such scandalous anecdotes as those which this book 
contains ought to be received.—Courier. [From the 
little we have read of the book we are inclined to 
concur in the judgment which the Courier pro- 
nounces upon it. It professes to be ‘neithor libel 
nor paneyyric,” but the gross caricature which’ faces 
the title page, and which purports to be a portrait of 
Talleyrand, is sufficient to rouse the suspicions of 
every one that the work is not so free from libel as 
from panegyric. 


The Duke of Wellington’s demand of 20,000/., al- 
leged to be due to hit for arrears of pay, as Inspec- 
tor General of the Belgium fortresses, has been re- 
fused by the. Minister of War, on the ground that his 
Grace has no claim on the present Government of 
Belgium, never having been recognized as holding 
any commission and appointment under Leopold ; 
urging, that had such sum been due to the “ Chief of 
the Holy Alliance,” his demand should have been 
made on the Government of William of Holland, 
and not on the Belgian Treasury. 


In the year 1792 the fatal effects of the system 
of imprisonment for debt were first pointed out by a 
committee of the House of Commons, of whieh Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Fox were members. The report 
states that there were in prison 1,957 prisoners, 1,803 
wives, and 4,088 children. That for debts under 
£20 the law charges were £9,250, and the sums 
received £1,948; and for these debts under £20 
there were 610 prisoners, some of whom had been 
imprisoned nine year for £410., and that a wo. 
man had died in -Horsham gaol, after having been 
imprisoned forty five years for £19. 


On the important subject of poor laws in Ireland, 
the Quarterly Review has the following striking re. 
marks :—** A little more delay, and the great agita- 


itor will step in, and, with a transition which to hira 


is easy and natural, will declare himself the advo- 
cate of a poor Jaw; and, by forcing it on an un. 
willing government, secure to himself all the credit 
and gratitude that must spring from its concession, 
and thus seat himself more firmly in the hearts and 
affections of the Irish people. "If the government 
wish to give permanence to the dangerous power 
which that individual now wields, they cannot take 
a more direct course than by allowing him:this jlast 
and greatest advantage overthem. Whive he ig yet 
professedly hostile to it, they might, if not as de. 
ficient indecision as in policy, by coming forward 
with this great measure of practical relief to the 
masa of the Irish people, alienate them. from. the 
agitator and his plots, and win their regard and ‘af- 





feetions for British: connection and. the imperial le- 
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a Heacsticdhond by an extraordinary 
circumstance, Saandham, ameng foreigners, has un- 
heap myearac changed ita name A Saardham, proba- 
ly.in compliment to the czar carpenter! The as- 
' peet:it offers, when approached by Beverwyck, is as 
‘as the fact which made it so renowned. On 
a space of less than two leagues, without trees or 
hills, are crewded 2000 mills, some of which are of 
‘@ prodigious height. In casting the eye over this 
moving forest, you behold, at short distances, small 
standards and flags of different colors, fixed on the 
tops of houses, with garlands of flowers and ribands 
interlaced on the wings of the mills whirling in 
their ‘circuit, while crowns of the most brilliant hues, 
d at the extremities of their sails, describe 
all larger circles. This is the way by which the 
Saandhamites announce their marriages; each flag 
indicates a nuptial, and every mill belonging to the 
families of the nouveaux marités carries the same 
trophies. The aristocratic miller, by this means, 
exhibits his wealth, and attracts his clients and 
friends. On the same horizon, afd in the middle of 
this joy, the fixed wings of other mills show the 
deaths of their proprietors."—{Gordon’s Belgium. ] 


Discrimination.—Mr. Baron Bolland, in the course 
of his evidence in the great will cause at Lancaster, 
stated, as a proof of Mr. Marsden’s sanity, that he, 
the learned baron, had sent. him a volume of his own 
poems, ** which he would not have done, had he con. 
ceived him to be a man of inferior intellect.” Were 
Mr. Hazelwood still living, what an additional feather 
would this be in the cap of the Roxburg club. 


On Tuesday week a foot-race took place on Ker- 
sal-moor, between the two celebrated jumpers, Ben- 
jamin Hart and the “* Mountain Stag,” for £30 a-side. 
The distance was 200 yards, and they were to start 
on the.signal of a pistol, which twice. missed fire, 
by which two false starts were made. The third 
time the ‘Mountain Stag got the start by about a 
yard; Hart, however, recovered this advantage be- 
fore they got half the distance, and won cleverly by 
four or five yards, in the astonishing short space of 
twenty-one seconds. The betting at starting was 5 
to 4on Hart.—[{ Manchester Courier.] 


Utility of knowing English—There is a story of 
an-adventure happening to a poor Highlander from 
not being well acquainted with the English language. 
He came upto London, and was greatly distressed 
for want of victuals. One day, seeing a person with 
a friendly expression of countenance, he stated to 
him his lamentable case. The man asked him why 
he did not go to the shop of a penny cook, where it 
is ugual for poor people to get food. It is here ne- 
cessary to state, that in these shops poor people giv- 
ing a couple of pence, get a piece of bread, a portion 
of meat, and halfa seer of beer or barley water ; this 
kind of shop is called a penny cook’s. The high. 
lander, forgetting the name penny cook, from his 
ignorance of the language, thought it was penny cut, 
and going further on, he asked where the penny cut 
shop.was. A man (whom he addressed) thought 
that he wanted to get either his hair cut or to be 
shaved, and pointed out abarber’sshop. The High- 
lander, going to the shop knocked at the door, and 
was admited by the barber, who seated him ona 
chair. The tonsor then filled an ewer with-hot wa- 
ter, put a lump of soap into it, and making a lather, 
placed it on the table before the highlander, and went 
upstairs for his razors and other shaving apparatus. 
The Highlander, taking the soapsuds water for broth, 
began. to. drink it, and swallowed threc mouthfuls; 

istaking the lump of soap for a potato, and be. 
ing exceedingly hungry, he chewed and ate it. Up. 
on the barber’s coming down stairs, and seeing what 
had happened, he was petrified -with astonishment. 
The Highlander taking twopence from his pocket, 
: ag ‘them on the table, saying, ‘‘I am much obliged 
to you; the broth was very good, but the potato was 
not sufficiently boiled.”—[{Old Magazine.] 


:Keeal Proverbs.—In the Isle of Man a proverbial 
expression forcibly indicates the object constantly 
severe the minds of the inhabitants. The two 

» or judges, when appointed to the chair 
of : declare they will render justice be- 
‘tween man and man as ** equally as the herring-bone 








lies: nh the two sides ;” an image which could 
not have occurred to any people unaccustomed to 
the her! ape ‘There is.a Cornish proverb. 


‘ee! will not be ruled the rudder must 
be ruled bythe rock” th of Cornwall, $0 
often covered with wrecks, could not fail to impress 






{rom whe 
© wrong heads. —[D. Israeli’ is | 
Thames yp ; 


lation of the city is in movement, and every carriage 
and horse in requisition for the occasion. 
destrians may be seen crossing each other at every 
corner, the great contest being, who shall firat de- 


course of the morning’s round, 
one hundred billets in these visits. A novel and 


adopted this year (1828) by a citizen who, being en- 
cumbered with flesh and keeping no carriage, found 


whence » thoy drew this’ salutary proves 


Morning Culls.—‘* The ancient custom of bons 


jhommie, paving visits on the first day of the year to}, 
your friends and acquaintances, is still kept up at 


Brussels with great precision, At an early hour, 
when light is visible, the whole genteel male popu- 


pe- 


liver the cards. A man in good condition will, in the 


four score or 


ingenious mode of acknowledging these calls was 


his physical powers unequal to the task of leaving 
his name at the doors of his numerous friends in 
iperson. He therefore stationed his servant in his 
hall with a plentiful supply of visiting cards, to be 
exchanged for these left for him.”—[{Gordon’s 
Belgium.] 


Imposition of Servants.—** The wages of a cook 
a la bourgeoise are ten or twelve Napoleons ; a house 
maid, eight ; a foetman, from fifteento twenty. Bel- 
gian domestics, thgugh not so expert as English in 
doing the work of @ house, and perhaps more capri- 
cious in their tempers, are less dainty in their food, 


’ 
so many bad habits in the service of the English, that 
they find some difficulty in again getting placed with 
their countrymen, end this they tell you with great 
coolness, and make their demands accordingly.— 
The cook is so confident that you will pub’ to be 
fleeced, that, in engaging with you, she will say, 
‘ Mais, madame, combien pour profit ” which, Angli- 
cised, means, ‘To what extent may I impose on 
you ? ”—[Gordea’s Belgium.| 


Napoleon had a French cook, who undertook to 
dress a fowl for his Imperial Majesty's dinner, ina 
different manner every day, for a whole year; he 
fulfilled his promise, and succeeded in gratifying the 
Emperor's palate in 365 different ways, every one 0 
which was perfectly unexceptionable. 


It is stated in a Havre paper, that Dr. Antomarchi, 
the medical attendant of Napoleon at St. Helena, and 
who closed the eyes of that great man, after death 
had closed his career in his island prison, is about 
to embark for the United States; where he is to act 
in the capacity of household Physician to Joseph Bo. 
naparte. 


East India Prices.—Cheese brings 87 1-2 cents a 
pound in India. Ham the same. Raspberry jam 
readily sells for $5 33 each jar. Salad oil brings $2//1 
66 a pint.. A jar of pickles containing two pounds 
often sells for $15 00. Harness leather is very scarce 
and produces immense profits. 


The rate of postage on foreign papers has been re- 
duced in England to a moderate sum, so that Ame- 
rican newspapers may now be eent there without in- 
curring an unreasonable charge. 


A small vessel, called the Kaliopapa, named after 
the King of Otaheite, has brought up to Sydney, 55 
tons of sugar made from the sugar cane grown in 
that Island. 
quality to the Mauritius sugar, though not so large in 
the grain. 


The advices from Naples continue to speak of the 
ravage of the recent eruption. 
180 families have been swallowed up, and 800 indi- 
viduals bereft of an asylum. One of the principal 
dangers during the eruption was, that the inflamable 
matter would reach the magazine of powder, the 
explosion of which would have produced incalculable 
mischief. 


General Mina, late an unhappy exile in England, 
has been reinstated by the Spanish government in his}j suc" 
former honors. 


The fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence have al. 
most entirely failed. 


The, Pimento Tree.—One of i most valuable 
trees of Jamaica is the pimento, which flourishes 
spontaneously and in great abundance on the north 
side of. the island ; its namerous white 
mixing with the dark green foliage, and with th 
slightest breeze diffusing the most delicious 
fragrance, give a beauty and charm (o nature are, 
equalled, and of which he who has not visited 








on the imagination of its ‘Tahehinante the two objects 





shad 
meds little conception. This lovely tree, the very Troy “y me 


arbors and perfumed groves of the tropics 































































It is said to -be very fine, and equal in 


The habitations of 
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tree will produce 150 of 
dried fruit. The i 


capable of holding one hundred persons, 

isa great variety of timber for Len = Py 
household purposes, and some exquitely 
cabinet woods.—[Montgomery Martin’s History, 
Volume 2.} 


It is related in Bulwer’s “France” that at the 
battle of Jemappe, Dumourier had for his aide-de- 


lished young women in the 
Equally chaste and warlike, me modern 











of the trumpet. Often a general told me,in the 
most desperate crisis of the battle, he has’ heard 
their slender voices reproaching flight and urging to 


the charge: ‘* Ou allez-vous, soldats 2 ce n’est pas 
lo VYennemi! En avant! suivez !” and you ‘might 
have seen their waving plumes and amazonian garb 
amidst the thickest of the fire. 











TO A LADY, GARDENING.—By Tuomas Moorz. 


O could we de with this world of ours 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, ~ 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 
What a heaven on 
So bright a dweili 
Se warranted free from sigh 
‘That angels soon would be 
By the week or month to take 
Like those gay flies that wing re eon air; 
a ot af let, naa rons ie 
stock t, ready there, 
Whenever t er Spa oF ahs 
Se in this world I'd make for thee, 
Our heartsshould ail like fire-flies be, 
And the flash of wit or poesy 
Break forth whenever we choose it. 
While ev'ry joy that glads our 
Hath still-some shadow seonanenaes 
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RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 
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UTICA 7) prey ECTADY RAILROAD COMPANY. 
‘er Second Instalment on Stock. 



























depaste (withthe name of . 

made) be forwarded to said surer, 
tobe received by him on of Before the 25th day of Decen 
*Albany, November 12, 1834, By onder. 
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PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, in 
RAILROAD SPIKES. © 
eel tence: of every description require 


the Atbany Lids a 
ts atthe above Factory aft 
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FAIR of AMERICAN 
= held at Nisios’ Garpens, illustrated with numer- 


ANICS* and OTHERS who feel interested in 
’ to abolish the abominable“ Srarz Prison Mono 
”” are requested to forward to the Editor such facts as come 
é their knowledge, and they will be published if au- 


The Mechanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions and 


poor by Saptedean title tieatiss, teaneany 

—or at $3 per annum, GHT 

: of the London Mechanics’ Magazine,) Editor. 
“AGENTS FOR NEW.PUBLICATIONS. 

E G. itor tte! a of Wheatland, Monroe 

ork, is t for the following Publications : 

‘Phe New Y: Daily, at $10.00—Tri- Weekly, at 

00 in advance. 

Journal, Weekly, at $3.00 per an- 


boards, at $1.75 











coun: 


i : ork 
The Mechesanics’ Magazine, two volumes a year, at $3.00 per 
The “Quarteny Journal of A ture and Mechanics, at 
Wie Family Messen te; . a year at $1.50 in advance. 
Reposifry and Lik f 


The boo . brary A Entertaining Know. 
ledge, a month, ‘at $1.00 in advance, now in the 
Sig vole, bosnd bo om $1.25. ° 

Ladies’ Companion, of 54 pages a month, at $3.00 per 


annum, in advance. . 
The Rochester Gem, at $1.50in advance. 


Au Commun: addressed to me, at Wheatiand, Monroe 
county, will be tly attend: d to. September 19, 1834. 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
X The subseriber having erected extensive machinery for 
manufacture of the Iron‘Work for Railroad Cars, and hav 
made arrangements with Mr. Phineas Davis, patentee of 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to fit up at 
short notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 

The superiority of the above Wheels has been fully tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been in 
constant use for some months past. Having fitted up Wheels 
for six hundred Cars, the subscriber flatters himself that he can 
execute orders in the above line to the satisfaction of persons 

uirin g such work. The location of the shop being on the 
waters of tbe Chesapeake Bay, will enable bim to ship the 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on es reasonable terms as 
can be by any . All orders will be executed with 
, and the work warranted. When there are but a few 

setts wanted, the chills and — are to be furnished, or the 
comenny pay the expense of making the same, and if —— 
sent with the wheels. All Wheels furnished and fitted 

by the — will have no extra charge on account of the 


t. 

of the above Wheels, which have been broken to 
ir su ty, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
Journal; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Boston; and at John Arnold's shop, near the Broad street 
House, Philadelphia. Ail orders directed to v. W. & E. PAT 
TERSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Jo Mills, Little 
Gunpowder Post-Office, Baltimore countv, Maryland, will 
be attended to. DEAN WALKER. 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. . 
%3- Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality 


w nted. 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

531 6t corarer of Maidenlane. 


7 
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NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

ice SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nuils 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
naile, and about forty 10d nailsin a minute, and inthe same 
larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
comes from the machine completely heated to 

thatits capacity for being clenched is good and sure 
e horse power is sufficient todrive one machine, aud may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery isin 
operation aid Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
asabove,toany persons who may apply for them assoon 
ae be made, and on the most reasonableterms. He 
also tosellone halfof his patent right for the use ofsaid 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
farther information, or to purchase, will please to cal] atthe 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan 

singburgh.— Augustl5, 1833. A29tf RM&F 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


nae The Troy Iron and Nai! Factory keep constantly fo 
sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nai}si 
from 8 to {0 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Paten 
Machinery, which after five years succeesful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as En- 
gised, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su 
perior to ary ever offered in market. 4 

Railroad renee may be nepoiter with Spikes having 
countersink hi suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount short notice. Almost allthe Railroads now in 
progressin the United. States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above n Sarge ore eg which < rage wes they are found in- 
valuable, n is morethan double any common 
spikes tale by the hammer. y 

99 All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. ¥., willbe 
punctually attended to. 

t HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


iF Saif, my sale, at factory prices, by I 
are es, ~-&J 
Bm tthe ytoblag and the lron Merchents in Albe- 
Hf ary i 3.1, Brower, ater street, New-York; A. 
3 T. Janviers, Baitimore ; Degrand & 


. Co would do well to forward their 

immune ames mercies Sane is 
80 as to w ie 

forhis Byles sf 
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SpE NICS MAGAZINE. dar bk caeleies ican sigs 
31, will be ‘ae || 
c er next. It veda for | Buslderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroad 


4a the P » D. K. M & 
Arora rte eters Pate Mea 
i, of at 64 cents—in ag 4 ipod of 64 pages,| 





STEPHENSON, 


No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
3" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Cara; a specimen of which may be seen on that parto 
a tei and Harlem Railroad, now inoperation. 
t 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

pg Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 

atthe Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 

dry, Paterson, N,J. Allorders addressed to the subscribere 

at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New- Zork, will be promptly at 

tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 


J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, forsafety and economy, to be supe 
tior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
aclicited. mis 














INSTRUMENTS. 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

°Lg-_EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instrumentsin the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired {with care and promptitude. 

For proof of.{the high estimation on whichtheir Surveying 
Instruments are held, orf respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perueal, the following certificates from gentlemen o1 
distinguished scientific attainments. 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but wag intentionally delayed, in order toafford 
a longer time for the trial of the li.struments, so that 1 could 
— with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
jshould be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state thatnotwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Ofthe whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional! imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

‘They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in ‘Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 

I bave examined with care several Engineers? instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take sone he expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
a! and permanency in adjustments. 

hese instruments seemed to me to possess aj] the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years; aud I have no doubt butthey 
will give evety satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1883. 
_ To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked meto give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
iacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that asfar as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think wel! of 
the skill Ny in their construction. The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the subject of frequentremark by my 
self, and ofthe accuracy o1 their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerabletime in use. The 
efforts you have made since yous establishmentin this city, to 
celieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation ard 
our warm encouragement. Wishing youallthe success which 
your enterprize so well merits, I remain, yours, &c. 
B. H. LATROBE, 
Civil Engineeriathe service cfthe Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. 


A number of other letters are in our possesion and might be 


















LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the and ¢s- 
pecially Railroad. and Transportation Companies, that they 
have sole proprietors of certain po er in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines. and railway car- 
aiages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they ane gt to execute any orders for the construction of 
Loco! ve Engines, ‘lenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
“a A engagements they may make in refe:-aze to this line et 

usiness. 

They have already in their patasen the requisite a a- 

us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
yines weighing four, five, and six tons. 
The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour; a five ton engine at a cones of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 2212 miles per hour. 
Their  pritg wey ve other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best on engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency im the conveyance of burthens, but 
to ot durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 


Tne engines will be ndapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plnejw , coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. Pe 


‘he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode. 
rate,gthan those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, &c. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, im the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 


By order of the Company, 
Wi LIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. 
Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 





RAILWAY IRON. 
Flat Bars ia 
3 Ninety-five tons of 1 inch’by } inch, | lengthsot1410 15 
200 


do. 1} do, do. | feercountersunk 

40 do. 14 do. do, | holes, endscutat 

800 do. 2 do. do. fanangle of 45 de- 
800 do. 2} do, 


do. | grees with spli- 
cing plates, nails 
) to suit. 
$250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 Ibs. per yard, withthe requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 
Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco 


motive wheels ‘ 
, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
iron. 


soon expected, 


Axles of 24, 2}, 2f, 3, 33, 3 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, ana-the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

‘ 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and — ofallthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7lmeowr 








SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


3g The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a'Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railread purpo- 
ses. ‘WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 

to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.; 
Baltimore, 1832. 

in reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘* Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. ; 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair, They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

Ihave found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any othere 
in use, and the Improved eaten is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yettried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any.simple and cheay instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully t eens 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction . 
‘of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


’ Philedelphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely say I be 
lieve itte be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil bp 
4 Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for Jayin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Eng- 





uced, but are too lengthy. We should be ha to 
oo uponapplication, to any person desirous olparee 


, mas 


neers as preferable to any others for that ‘il 
: HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ml ly- Germaant. and Norrist. Railroad, 
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